

















We cant all wear wings 


WE know how you feel, young 
fellow—that stout heart of 
yours is breaking because you can’t 
be up there in those army bombers. 

But shucks, what of it? You 
couldn’t help it that the medicos 
turned you down. You wanted to 
fight for your country. 

Well, what else do you think 
you're doing now? You're fighting 
—even though your uniform is a 
railroad trackman’s overalls. 

Every time men of your courage 
and character come in and apply for 
work that will help shorten the war, 


we of The Milwaukee Road learn 
anew what it is that makes this na- 
tion invincible. ; 

Out on the rolling prairies, on the 
endless plains of the Dakotas, or in 
the rugged mountains of Montana 
or Washihgton, the sound of heavy 
war trains rolling over your stretch 
of track is like the roar of a bomber 
to your eats. 

You don’t wear wings. But we 
thought the country you're serving 
ought to knew about you. And we 
can tell you that over 5,000 men and 


women of The Milwaukee Road in | 


the armed services consider you theit 


kind of man. 
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SMASH THE BL 


Gangsterism and greed drain vital gasoline supplies, 
force all of us to pay more for necessities of life 


Enemy Agents Blast Refineries, 
Cut U. S. Gasoline Supply 
2,500,000 Gallons a Day 


is THIS headline were to appear in 
the daily newspapers there would be 
an immediate and loud demand for the 
Army and the F.B.I, to “do something” 
to protect our vital fuel supplies. 

There has been no destruction of re- 
fineries by the Axis. But the black mar- 
ket is draining 2,500,000 gallons of 
gasoline a day from the civilian supply. 
The racketeers who print and sell coun- 
terfeit gasoline coupons, the car own- 
ers who buy coupons or buy gasoline 
without coupons, and the dealers who 
use illegal coupons to obtain another 
supply of fuel, are no better than Nazi 
saboteurs. 

The general public has been too tol- 
erant, or ignorant, of the activities of 
the black market. Too many people 
appear to have the attitude that it. is 
“smart” to get “a little extra.” These 
chiselers are a small minority but they 
can do great harm to the war effort 
unless the honest majority unites against 
them. 

We are faced with the fact that more 
and mofe of our crude.oil supply must 
go to war—in high-octane aviation 
gasoline, synthetic rubber, TNT and 
other war materials. Supplies for essen- 
tial civilian uses are certainly not likely 
to increase, and may be cut further 


as the war progresses. It is clear, there- * 


fore, that the gasoline black market is 
a serious threat to the war effort. 

If the black market is allowed to 
drain gasoline away from the civilian 
supply for the benefit of a few chiselers, 
all honest car owners are going to pay 
for it out of their gasoline tanks. But 
if the black market in gasoline could be 

, eliminated, the A card rations of every 
ordinary driver could be increased by 
25 per cent. 


Black markets in other products also: 


are a menace to home front efficiency. 
In general, the purchase or sale of any 
product over OPA ceiling prices is a 
black market transaction, or of rationed 
products without legitimate ration 
stamps. 


a 


“It has been estimated,” declares 
Chester Bowles, administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration, “that be- 
tween three and four per cent of the 
average cost of all food is due to black 
market operations. That means that 
housewives today are paying $1,200,- 
000,000 annually as tribute to the black 
market in food alone. . . . In addition, 
there are millions of dollars in over- 
charges on the sale of clothing,’ and 
tires, and gasoline, and furniture, on 
second-hand refrigerators, and other 
home equipment... .” 


The Little Foxes 


Black markets thrive on scarcities — 
plus a greed for profits, So long as there 
are scarcities, plus greed, and a willing- 
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RKET MENACE! 


ness on the part of a generaily pros- 
perous public to pay the prices asked, 
the black market will continue. 

Several methods are used to evade 
food rationing. Some black markets in 
meat operate completely outside the 
OPA rationing system, all the way from 
the original steer, stolen from a Texas 
ranch, to the steak sold to private trade 
or to a profiteering restaurant. 

There: also are so-called “tie-in” 
agreements. Wholesalers or a retail 
butcher are offered all the steaks they 
can buy at the regular ceiling prices. 
But they must take an oversupply of 
hearts and kidneys and tripe and other 
slow-selling items. The wholesaler or 
retailer will take a loss on the kidneys 
and other so-called variety meats. But 
he sells his steaks at far enough over 
OPA ceiling prices to pay him a good 
profit. Or the racketeer will sell the 
dealer a certain amount of good prod- 
uce at the ceiling price provided that 
he buys a certain amount of vegetables 
which are about to spoil. 








Los Angeles Herald Express 


SABOTAGE FOR PROFIT! 
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Up-grading also is used extensively. 
In a period of scarcity all eggs will be 
sold at the top-graded price. Similarly, 
the cheaper cuts of steak are up-graded 
to sell as T-bones and tenderloins. 

The overwhelming majority of all 
merchants are honest. They are anxious 
to comply with OPA regulations be- 
cause they know that price ceilings are 
essential as wartime measures to defeat 
inflation. But the honest merchant’s life 
frequently is made miserable by the 
chiselers. 


Teamwork Needed 


Black marketeers usually laugh at re- 
tailers who threaten to expose their 
dealings. They warn the retailer that 
“your supplies will be cut off if you 
don’t watch your step.” 

OPA officials reply that if retailers 
will organize and come to them with 
their complaints “we will see that their 
supplies are not cut off.” They point 
out that retailers who organized to fight 
the black market in onions are still able 
to do business. 

Consumers also must aid the fight 
against the black market. They must 
agree not to pay more than ceiling 
prices. It has been estimated that only 
four in ten housewives know OPA ceil- 
ing prices. The OPA plans to remedy 
this by distributing food ‘price charts 
to every family. 

One of the toughest black markets 


to combat is in gasoline. OPA records 
of convictions-in black market gasoline 
cases form a “Who’s Who” of criminals, 
prominent for years in bootlegging, 
counterfeiting, white slavery, kidnap- 
ping, and murder. These big shot gang- 
sters and thugs have moved into the 
better-paying and easier-to-handle gaso- 
line coupon racket. 

OPA enforcement officers frequently 
are asked if these gasoline rackets are 
operated by Nazi agents. On this there 
is no actual proof to date. But the Nazi 
propaganda broadcasts to the United 
States constantly urge citizens to beat 
ration rules and often give them tips 
on how to do it. The Nazis know. that 
a breakdown in our gasoline rationing 
program would seriously hamper the 
American war effort. Any American who 
uses illegal gasoline coupons is actu- 
ally aiding the enemy. 

The gasoline coupons which are fur- 
nished to motorists by local ration 
boards are passed through a complete 
banking system. First, the motorist turns 
them in to the gas station attendant. 
When the station owner needs more 
gasoline he must give the proper num- 
ber of coupons in order to get a new 
supply. 

Ordinarily this gasoline rationing sys- 
tem works smoothly. But now it is men- 
aced by certain illegal methods. Coun- 
terfeit or stolen coupons may be pur- 
chased by gasoline stations. With these 





EVERY DRIVER MUST HELP 


1 Every motorist should write his car license number and state 

on the back of his gasoline coupons now. Then endorse new 
ones as he gets them from his local board. This will help Gov- 
ernment investigators trace Black Marketeers. 


2 No motorist should buy gasoline without coupons, When he 
does, he is interfering with the war effort and aiding a 





vicious racket. He is also robbing other car owners of part of 
their share of the limited supply. When a dealer sells gasoline 
without coupons, he must get them from somewhere to replen- 
ish his stock of gasoline. In 99 cases out of 100 he must buy 
counterfeit or stolen coupons from criminal gangs. 


3 The motorist should not buy gasoline coupons or accept 
them as gifts. Even if he gets them from a close friend, ‘he 
chances are 20 to 1 that somewhere back along the line the 
coupons have been stolen or counterfeited. 


4, The motorist should not apply for more gasoline than he 
knows he will actually need for really essential driving. If 
he runs short he can go to his local board and state his case 
frankly. The board is there to distribute the gas fairly, not to 
restrict him just for the fun of it. Remember, the crime wave 
fostered by the gasoline Black Market could be snuffed out 
overnight if it had fewer customers. 
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illegal coupons in his possession the 
station owner can sell an equivalent 
amount of gasoline at above ceiling 
prices and without requiring ration cou- 
pons. Then he turns in the illegal cou- 
pons to his supplier when he orders an- 
other supply of gasoline. 

Sometimes the counterfeit or stolen 
coupons are sold directly to car owners 
who turn them in to gas stations when 
they buy gasoline. 


Youthful “Enemy Agents” 


Unfortunately, the buying of counter- 
feit coupons is not restricted to the 
adult public. The OPA file on juvenile 
dealers in the black market is about two 
feet high. One OPA official mentioned 
the case of a high school where scores 
of youngsters were buying counterfeit 
coupons. A gangster had sold several 
books of these coupons te one of the 
children, who in turn sold them among 
his friends at a profit. The children 
soon were riding around in jaloppies 
with gasoline bought on counterfeit 
coupons. The parents knew about it 
and did nothing. 

Skilled engravers usually make the 
plates for counterfeit coupons and the 
printing may be done in small shops in 
various parts of the country. The coun- 
terfeiters ‘print both the basic paper 
bearing what appears at first sight to 
be the official Government “water- 
mark,” as well as the various coupon 
markings. 

Ultra violet ray lamps are used to 
detect counterfeit coupons. Under the 
lamp the legal coupons printed on Gov- 
ernment paper glow brightly while 
counterfeits appear to be a dull brown 
color. 

The theft of coupons from local ration 
boards also proved to be a serious prob 
lem for several months. Now, however, 
local boards keep no more than one 
day’s supply of coupons on hand and 
extra ones are put in vaults. 

The most effective means discovered 
so far to combat the gasoline black 
market is the requirement that every 
coupon must be endorsed with the li. 
cense number of the car for which it 
was issued. This makes it possible fo: 
OPA officials to trace a counterfeit or 
stolen coupon, once it is spotted, back 
to the person who bought it. 

Greater progress could be made 
against the black market if the OPA had 
more field men. The OPA has 2,500 in- 
vestigators throughout the country, less 
than one per county, and only 400 of 
these can be assigned to gasoline cases. 
But even this small force of men could 
do an excellent job if each citizen ap 
pointed himself a committee of one to 
help enforce the rules found in the 
box on this page. < 
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WHY WE NEED PRICE CONTROL 





@ 3 WARS 


and what happened to the buying 
power of the DOLLAR 
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33 CcENTS* 
StortofWar Ende? War 


‘CIVIL WAR (S) @& 
44 CENTS 


Start of War — End of inflaton 


WORLD WAR I (S) (oe 


40 CENTS 
Sart of War — Endoof inflation 


After the war there was such @ ron-awag /n#lation that ne index is evailable. 


wy ‘ 
REVOLUTION 





jN URGING Congress to renew the 
Price Control Act of 1942, 
which expires June 30, Adminis- 
trator Chester Bowles of the Office 
of Price Administration made a 
119-page presentation on the work 
of the OPA. 

The charts on this page are 
taken from the presentation. 

Among the changes in the Price 
Control Act demanded by critics 
is one to put control over prices 
of products in the agency respon- 
sible for their production — such 
as the War Food Administration 
or Petroleum Administration. 

The OPA head charged that this 
change was favored by people who 
believe those agencies would give 
them higher prices than the OPA. 





NO INCREASE IN LIVING COSTS 
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“The cost of living today stands at 
the same level S in April, 1943 























For ten difficult months, with 
nephenety pressures piling higher 
and still higher behind the Price 
a Dam, we have Held the 
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Wholesale prices are % of one 
percent below the April, 1943 level 





THIS IS WHAT HAPPENED 
(2) TO A FIXED INCOME 
OF $ 2,000 
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LIVING COST RISE 
LESS THAN HALF THAT OF WORLD WAR 
WWAT HAPPEWED TO LIVING COSTS 
+ 46 
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Even including rises which 
took place before controls were 
established and in spite of far 
greater inflationary pressures, 
price increases during 
wor have been held to less than 
holf those of World War 1. 


BUSINESS FAILURES AT ALL-TIME 
® LOW UNDER PRICE CONTROL 


wullllun. 


1918 1919 1920 192) 1922 1932 1933 1939 1940 194) 1942 1943* 
(0 9 MONTHS FIGURES PROJECTED ON ANNUAL BASIS) 


There is not the slightest indication in these figures 
that price control has been a hardship upon business. 
Stable prices on the contrary eliminate business 
risk ond reduce business foilures 





WORLD WAR I 

Congress this time decided 
that such punishing blows of infla- 
tion and deflation should-not be 
repeated. It passed the Emergency 
Price Control Act, January 30, 1942. 
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INFLATIONARY PRESSURES 
ARE STILL INCREASING 


Month by month war costs pile 
vp at the rate of $7,500,000,000 
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A Frank Look at 


Balancing the ledger of Soviet foreign policy and 
internal conditions as they affect United Nations 


| i eno is a saying in Washington 
these days that if all the “experts” on 
Russia were stretched end to end they 
still could not reach a conclusion. Rus- 
sia has been called the “riddle,” the 
“puzzle,” the “eternal enigma.” So long 
as Stalin fails to take his allies into full 
confidence, so long as his government 
does not make a forthright declaration 
of its postwar intentions, Russia will 
remain a fertile ground for political 
guess-work. 

The picture is further obscured by 
violent partisanship. It is very difficult 
for foreign observers to be objective 
about Soviet affairs. Most people can be 
detached in discussing Zanzibar, or Ire- 
land, or even India, But when it comes 
to Russia, they tend to split into two 
irreconcilable camps. This division is by 
no means along class lines. In recent 
years many of the prominent supporters 
of the Soviet regime have been men of 
the Right— business men, conserva- 
tives, while many of its critics came 
from the Left—liberals and laborites. 


Which Way Russian Foreign Policy? 


The concern of the average Ameri- 
can, however, is about Russia’s foreign 
policy, which is of intimate and 
vital importance to him. Will Russia 
abide by the provisions of the Atlantic 
Charter? Will she join us in an inter- 
national organization for the mainte- 
nance of peace after the war? Are the 
Moscow and Teheran declarations still 
valid? 

These misgivings have been aroused 
by a series of surprising, one-sided acts 
by the Soviet government: its refusal to 
negotiate the frontier dispute with Po- 
land; its determination to absorb the 
Baltic states; its partial recognition of 
the Badoglio regime in Italy, to mention 
but a few. 

Perturbed by these developments, a 
group of some eighty outstanding Amer- 
ican liberals, all vigorous supporters of 
aid to Russia, addressed an appeal last 
March to the Soviet government. “We 
believe,” their statement declared, “the 
time has come when those Americans 
who regard close cooperation with So- 
viet Russia as a cornerstone of victory 
and permanent peace should address a 
word of appeal to our Russian allies. 
We speak as individuals who have fa- 


vored all-out aid to Russia ever since 
Hitler’s unprovoked attack in 1941. We 
have expressed our gratitude for Rus- 
sia’s unparalleled efforts in the common 
cause, and our conviction that friendly 
cooperation with Russia is not only 
necessary but possible, despite our dif- 
fering political and economic systems. 

“In common with every loyal citizen 
of the United Nations we welcomed the 
declarations of Teheran and Moscow, 
which explicitly reaffirmed the earlier 
declaration of January 1, 1942, pledg- 
ing support for the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter. . . . Be- 
cause of all this, the apparent deter- 
mination of the Soviet government to 
insist on a unilateral settlement of the 
Polish problem, without mediation or 
consent either of Russia's allies or the 
Polish government, has come as a shock 
to American opinion. .. . 

“Therefore in the interest of all the 
United Nations,” the appeal concludes, 
“we urge the British and American gov- 
ernments to raise these questions with 
the Soviet government, and we our- 
selves appeal to our Russian allies to 
take cognizance of the legitimate dis- 
quiet of the American people.” 

The signers of the appeal included 
such leading figures as William Agar of 
Freedom House, Judge Ferdinand Pe- 
cora, (Major) George Fielding Eliot, 
president H. D. Gideonse of Brooklyn 
College, president G. H. Shuster of 
Hunter College, publicists Raymond 
Leslie Buell, and H. V. Kaltenborn, 
Harry Scherman of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, and Robert J. Watt of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Statements by Hull and Molotov 


Since this appeal was issued, several 
major developments. have shed some 
light on inter-Allied relations. On April 
9, Secretary of State Cordell Hull de- 
clared in a nationwide broadcast that 
cooperation among Russia, Britain, 
China, and the United States is a “solid 
framework upon which all future policy 
and international organization must be 
built.” He asserted emphatically that 
“for these powers to become divided in 
their aims and fail to recognize and 
harmonize their basic interests can pro- 
duce only disaster.” 

Mr. Hull reiterated his belief that the 
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Goldberg in the N. Y. Sun 


Postwar Question Mark 


more than thirty boundary questions in 
Europe cannot be effectively settled 
while the war is still on. “But,” he added, 
“this does not mean that certain ques- 
tions may not and should not in the 
meantime be settled by friendly con- 
ference and agreement.” 

Directing his remarks unmistakably 
to Russia, the Secretary asserted, “We 
are at all times ready to further our un- 
derstanding and settlement of questions 
that may arise between us, as is exem- 
plified by our offer to be of such service 
to Poland and the Soviet Union. Our 
offer is still open.” (See article on Russo- 
Polish dispute, Feb. 7, 1944.) 

Earlier Soviet Foreign Commissar 
Vyacheslav Molotov made an important 
pronouncement. Commenting on the 
invasion of Romanian territory, he an- 
nounced on April 2 that “the Soviet 
government declares it does not pursue 
the aim of acquiring Romanian territory 
or of altering the existing social struc- 
ture of Romania. The entry of Soviet 
troops into the boundaries of Romania 
is dictated exclusively by military neces- 
sities and the continuing resistance of 
enemy troops.” 

The Molotov statement allayed some 
fears. It defines the limits of Russian 
aspirations: non-interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of Romania and no inten- 
tion of acquiring Romanian territory be- 
yond Bessarabia (which Russia regards 
as her own) and Bukovina. But the 
New York Times pointed out editorially 
that “It [the Molotov statement] does 
not solve the other Russian border ques- 
tions nor does it exclude a later Russian 
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Keystone 


Manpower shortage? Not in Russia, where women pitch in even to the 
building or repair of railroads while their men push battlegrounds. 


demand for a ‘friendly’ Romanian gov- 
ernment after the war.” 

The pronouncements by Hull and 
Molotov still leave many questions un- 
answered. Both are silent on the fate of 
the Baltic states, Russia’s objection to 
an Anglo-American invasion of the 
Balkans, her steadfast adherence to a 
“sphere of influence” policy, It would 
seem another conference of the Big 
Three is needed to clarify these issues. 


A Few Known Facts 


Foreign policy is always a reflection 
of domestic policy. To understand a 
nation’s foreign affairs, we must know 
her internal situation. Because of the 
rigid censorship imposed in Russia little 
information is available about internal 
conditions there. Much of what is known 
is buried under an avalanche of propa- 
ganda. There-are, however, some facts 
which are undisputed by all reasonable 
people. It is only by an open-eyed ac- 
ceptance of these facts that we can come 
to an understanding of the Russian 
“sphinx” and strengthen the friendship 
between the two countries. 

Russia is a vast land mass, a continent 
in itself. It takes the sun eleven hours 
to cross that land. In area, the U.S.S.R. 
is three times the size of continental 
United States, and comprises one-sixth 
of the earth’s area, Its population, after 
the 1989 and 1940 annexations, totaled 
193,000,000 persons. Of this number, 
the Russians constitute a little under 
51 per cent. The rest belong to some 
175 different ethnic groups. 

In natural resources the country is 


probably the richest in the world. Her 
estimated coal reserves are 21 per cent 
of the world’s total; her known oil re- 
serves total about 16 per cent; iron ore 
beds 20 per cent; forest reserves 33 per 
cent (2,500,000,000 acres); her black 
soil area is the world’s largest (247,- 
000,000 acres). 

How is the country governed? There 
is only one political organization per- 
mitted: the Communist Party. In 1939, 


- its membership was 1,588,000. Since 


then the number was increased to 
4,300,000, which is about 2.5 per cent 
of the population. Education, press, 
radio, theatre, trade unions, and all so- 
cial and economic enterprises are con- 
trolled by the government. The Four 
Freedoms hardly exist in the Soviet 
Union. There are no freedom of speech, 
no freedom of press, no fréedom of as- 
semblage, no freedom of elections, in 
the sense we know them in the western 
democracies. Under the constitution of 
1936, “freedom of religious worship 
and of anti-religious propaganda” is 
guaranteed, but religious instruction is 
banned to those under 18 years of age. 
The standard of living for workers and 
peasants before the war was still low, 
though it had risen substantially since 
Tsarist times. Both in peace and war no 
worker can change jobs without permis- 
sion. Tardiness or absence from work 
is punishable by fine or imprisonment. 
All power, economic and political, is 
concentrated in the same hands: the 
hands of the party leaders. 

On the credit side are the truly mag- 
nificent triumphs of the Russian army 





in this war; the phenomenal progress 
made in the industrialization of the 
country (albeit at a high price in human 
sacrifice); the eradication to a large 
measure of illiteracy; the widespread 
medical and welfare programs; and the 
government’s tolerance of cultural au- 
tonomy among the minority groups. 

The Soviet government, in its 27th 
year of life, has abandoned most of the 
principles of socialism which its found- 
ers advocated. Symbolically enough, 
Stalin has replaced the pictures of Marx 
and Engels in his office with those of 
Tsarist generals. Internationalism has 
been supplanted by an intense national- 
ism. Discarded are the old Marxian doc- 
trines of the “class struggle,” “surplus 
value,” the “materialistic conception of 
history.” The new economic system 
could more properly be called “state 
capitalism.” There is a wide gulf be- 
tweer the Soviet ruling group and the 
masses of the people, as manifested by 
increasing differences in income, the in- 
troduction of tuition charges for higher 
education, the restoration of greater 
authority and privileges to army officers. 
(The former system of “political com- 
missars” in the Red Army has been abol- 
ished.) 

What About the Future? 

A question frequently asked is why 
are the Russians fighting? The simple 
answer is that they are fighting for the 
same reason that the Greeks, the Poles, 
the Norwegians fought — for their homes 
and for their people. Are they fighting 
to preserve the Soviet system? The 
Greeks fought valiantly in this war, but 
no one insists that they fought for the 
Metaxas dictatorship. And the Russians 
who fought heroically against Napoleon 
in 1812 were serfs. The Russian people 
have never had an opportunity to cast 
a vote of confidence in the Stalin regime. 

What about the future of Russia? A 
Soviet official with the purchasing com- 
mission in Washington, who recently 
resigned his post, maintains that the 
majority of the Russian people are striv- 
ing for the attainment of democratic 
rights. This belief is shared by many 
serious students of Soviet affairs. 

Meanwhile, it is in the interests of 
American-Russian friendship to face 
facts squarely. The most important of 
these facts are (a) that the Russian 
people have put up a splendid fight for 
our common cause; (b) that their sys- 
tem of government is in no sense a po- 
litical democracy; (c) that they have 
made remarkable economic achieve- 
ments in establishing a highly produc- 
tive industrial system. Political short- 
sightedness which loses track of these 
fundamental points does not contribute 
to an understanding of the Russian 
“riddle.” 
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HINGtT ON 


The Texas Primary Decision 


POLITICAL issue for the 1944 

campaign has undoubtedly been 
created by the recent Supreme Court 
decision that Negroes cannot legally be 
barred from voting in the Texas Demo- 
cratic primaries. The decision pre- 
sumably would apply to any State 
where such a case arose. 

The facts of the case are simple. Elec- 
tion judges in Houston, Texas, barred a 
Negro from the polls in a 1940 Demo- 
cratic primary. His protest finally 
reached the Supreme Court, which last 
month by an 8 to 1 vote reversed an 
earlier decision on the subject. In 1935 
the High Bench decided that voting in 
the primaries was a “privilege” which 
the Democratic party could extend or 
withhold, like membership in a club. 

In other words, the Court then said 
that voting in primaries was not an in- 
tegral part of citizenship and the gen- 
eral elections. The new decision takes 
the position that if a voter is deprived 
of his vote in Southern Democratic pri- 
maries he misses out on the election 
because in these States the results of 
the primaries determine the election. 

The political implications of the de- 
cision lie in the fact that seven of the 
nine justices of the present Supreme 
Court were appointed by President 
Roosevelt and to that extent may be 
said to reflect the politico-social views 
of the New Deal. Southern political 
leaders immediately raised violent ob- 
jections to the decision. 


Victory at Long Range 


Southern political folkways have al- 
ways found means of getting around 
legal principles in the complicated 
problem of race relations. This decision, 
if carried out, enfranchises millions of 
Southern Negroes and is one of the 
most important legal victories which the 
Negro has won in recent years. 

But whether this will work out so in 
practice (at least for a long time) is 
somewhat in dispute. It all depends 
upon how determined the Southern 
States are to block the Negroes from 
voting. Certain Southern congressmen 
have declared that the decision would 
merely result in the abolition of pri- 
maries and the restoration of the con- 
vention system of nominating candi- 
dates. Conventions can, of course, be 


easily controlled as to the qualifications 
for delegates. 

There are other barriers, of course, 
which militate against Negroes’ voting, 
and these are not in any way involved 
in the Supreme Court’s decision. Poll 
taxes, educational tests and other pre- 
requisites cut down Negro vote totals. 

The decision of the Court was writ- 
ten by Justice Stanley Reed, a Ken- 
tuckian. The nub of it, to which eight 
members of the Court subscribed, is 
contained in the following words: 

“The United States is a constitutional 
democracy. Its organic law grants to all 


citizens a right to participate in the - 


choice of elected officials without re- 
strictions by any ‘State because of race. 


This grant to the people of the oppor- 


tunity for choite is not to be nullified 
by a State through casting its electoral 
process in a form which permits a pri- 
vate organization to practice racial dis- 
crimination in the election. Constitu- 
tional rights would be of little value if 
they could be thus indirectly denied.” 

Justice Owen J. Roberts was the lone 
dissenter. He expressed the view that 
recent Supreme Court reversals of ear- 
lier decisions had brought the Court’s 
rulings “into the same class as a re- 
stricted railroad ticket, good for this day 
and train only.” Justice Roberts, who 
wrote the 1935 opinion, insisted that 
the issue today is no different from that 
decided nine years ago. 

Laws are made and interpreted by 
men, and when the men change, the 
interpretation is likely to change with 
them. The tendency of the 1944 
Supreme Court is toward certain new 
directions. Hence, its decisions will be 
found to be cons¥stent with the social, 
political and economic philosophy of its 
members. Justice Roberts, therefore, 
who issued the majority opinion in 
1935, finds himself a solitary minority 
today. 

Thoughtful students of our demo- 
cratie process will respect the logic of 
the Court’s degree. Its essence may be 
freely summarized as follows: 

Under the supreme law of the land, 
which no citizen and no State can resist, 
the State of Texas, and by inference 
other States, may no longer discriminate 
against Negroes in the Democratic or 
other party primaries. 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


Doyle in the Philadelphia Record 


“The Hand of the Present” 


It may take time and education be- 
fore the rights granted by this decision 
are fully enjoyed. At a time when Ne- 
groes are laying down their lives on 
global battlefields it should seem’ pecu- 
liarly appropriate that the democratic 
principles for whith they are fighting 
shall be safeguarded for them. It is 
understandably difficult, however, for 
these rights to be put into immediate 
effect without friction. 


Through the Lens of Politics 


Meanwhile, from a superficial, short- 
range point of view, the Court’s decree 
can conceivably play a part in turning 
some Southern voters against the Roose- 
velt. Administration. President Roose- 
velt’s personal liberalism and his atti- 
tude toward the Negro are well known. 
This decision, therefore, will be laid in- 
directly at his doorstep by Southern 
opponents. 

If there were not other and larger 
issues involved in the coming campaign, 
this problem might well split Southern 
States and drive many voters below the 
Mason and Dixon line into the Repub- 
lican party. It is doubtful, however, that 
with a world war on, the primary de- 
cision can do much political damage to 
any fourth-term aspirations the Presi- 
dent may have. But in the postwar 
period the issue which this case presents 
is bound to be a major and controversial 
one at the polls and in the legislative 
halls of Congress and the various States. 
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VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


Mare Mitscher — U. S. 

“Oklahoma Pete from the wild prairies” 
has been Wisconsin-born Admiral Marc A. 
Mitscher’s nickname since he was ap- 
pointed to Annapolis from Oklahoma in 
1906. Short, rawboned, tow-haired Admiral 
Mitscher first served on battleships, gun- 
boats, destroyers; participated in the Mexi- 
can campaign; became a pioneer naval 
aviator in 1915. He helped develop cata- 
pults for aircraft carriers, was assistant 
chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, and 
commanded the Hornet, from which Doo- 
little raided Tokyo in 1942. Today one of 
the Navy’s best air strategists, he bossed 
the Hornet in the Battle of Midway, also 
bossed the naval bombings at Truk, and at 
Ponape. 


Emile Bethouart — France 

Major General Marie Emile Bethouart, 
named by deGaulle as chief of the French 
General Staff, is a graduate of St. Cyr, 
fought with the infantry throughout World 
War I, was wounded three times and cited 
five times. He went on special missions to 
Norway, and served on the Yugoslav gen- 
eral staff at King Alexander’s request. He 
commanded the Franco-Polish expedition- 
ary force that temporarily captured Narvik, 
Norway, from the Germans. When the 
Germans retook the town, he fled to Eng- 
land and was sent to Morocco, where he 
headed a French division at Casablanca 
and with Giraud helped to pave the way 
for Allied North African invasion. 


John Pehle — U. S. 

Acting executive director of the impor- 
tant War Refugee Board, set up to help 
refugees from Europe, is 35-year-old John 
W. Pehle, a 170-pound six-footer, who was 
born in Minneapolis, attended Creighton 
University, got Ph.D. and LL.B. degrees 
from Yale, and studied under trust-buster 
Thurman Arnold. In 1984 he started work- 
ing in the legal division of the Treasury 
Department, and in 10 years zose to the 
rank of assistant to the secretary and direc- 
tor of foreign funds control (freezing of 
Axis money in this country). 


Josip Smodiaka — Yugoslavia 
White-haired, bespectacled, 74-year-old 
Dr. Josip Smodlaka is a venerable Yugo- 
slav statesman who at present is the Yugo- 
slav Partisan (national liberation move- 
ment) government’s minister of foreign 
affairs, but who formerly served King 
Alexander as minister to the Vatican, to 
Berlin, to Madrid. He resigned in 1929 
when_the King instituted his dictatorship. 
Then he traveled widely in Sweden and 
Denmark, whose governments he calls 
“ideal.” The Partisans’ slogan, he says, is 
not “victory for communism,” but “death 
to fascism.” He has declared that “our first 
aim is a free, federal Yugoslavia with demo- 
cratic liberties for all peoples and religions, 
and a king if the people vote in favor of 


one. 
+ 


Sovfoto Agency 
Lavrenty P. Beria 


AVRENTY PAVLOVICH BERIA is 
a tall, heavy-set man who likes to 
make speeches. He is a suave, calm, 
intense person, and a learned architect. 
Studious Beria is People’s Commissar of 
Internal Affairs —that is, head of the 
powerful, feared political police, which 
was first known as the Cheka, then as 
OGPU, and now as NKVD. 
A Georgian like Stalin, Beria was 
born in 1899 to peasants in Merkheuli, 
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a tiny thatched village in the Georgian 
Republic. After attending public school 
and Baku Polytechnical Institute, he 
joined the Bolshevik wing of the All- 
Russian Social Democratic Labor Party 
in 1917, and was sent to Georgia to 
organize an armed uprising against the 
Menshiviks (the word means “minority,” 
as opposed to Bolshevik, or “majority” 
in the Russian Revolution). 

At 23 Beria became chief of the 
Secret-Operative Division of the Cheka 
in Georgia, and was nicknamed “Stalin 
of the Caucasus.” 

In 19385 Henry Yagoda, then OGPU 
boss, began a sweeping purge of Trot- 
skyites, was himself accused of treason, 
and was.succeeded by Bikolai Yezhov, 
whose 1936-38 purges were so vast that 
he in turn was replaced by Beria. Beria 
was to correct the excesses of Yezhov. 
Beria then shot five Yezhov men and 
revised all cases of expulsion, reinstat- 
ing Russians who wrongly had been 
exiled. 

In 1939 he was chosen by Stalin as a 
member of the 1l-man Politburo, Sta- 
lin’s political “general staff,” highest 
steering committee of the Communist 
Party. In 1941 he was appointed to the 
State Committee on Defense, in charge 
of scorching Russia’s earth before Ger- 
man advances. 





Labor Chairman 


ence April 20 delegates from most 
of the world’s anti-fascist and neu- 
tral nations have been attending a con- 
ference of the International Labor Or- 
ganization at Philadelphia. (The ILO 


was born shortly after World War I, . 


and its constitution was drafted by the 
then president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Samuel Gompers.) 
For several years John G. Winant, our 
ambassador to Britain, was director. 

Present chairman of ILO is American 
member Carter Goodrich, author and 
economist, and at present special assist- 
ant to Ambassador Winant. Born in 
Plainfield, N. J., 46-year-old Mr. Good- 
rich graduated from Amherst, got a 
Ph.D. at the University of Chicago, 
won fellowships to study British labor 
problems and the coal industry, and 
taught economics at the University of 
Michigan and at Columbia. He was 
made U. S. Labor Commissioner at 
Geneva in 1936, and in 1939 became 
chairman of the ILO. 

ILO is a tripartite organization repre- 
senting industry, labor, and govern- 


in the News 


Carter Goodrich 


ment. At one time it included members 
from over 50 countries. At their annual 
meetings the delegates discuss each 
member nation’s labor problems, in- 
cluding such items as the regulation of 
working hours, minimum wage laws, 
child labor, safety standards, social in- 
surance, migrating workers. The first 
nations to withdraw from the organiza- 
tion were Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
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NEWS ROUNDUP 


WAR ABROAD 


Toward Invasion. Artillery and landing 
craft were given first priority by WPB. 
Eisenhower told American Britain-based 
fighter pilots they soon would be flying 
pre-invasion dawn-to-dusk “express”~ to 
knock out the Luftwaffe. In 2,000-bomber 
raids, U.S.A.A.F. smashed German fighter 
plane and ball bearing plants in Bavaria, 
East Prussia, Austria, Poland. European 
Advisory Commission in London reported 
to have planned temporary Allied military 
government for liberated Europe . under 
Eisenhower’s supreme command. 

Russia. In Crimea, Reds under General 
Yeremenko freed ports of Kerch and Feo- 
dosiya, while General Tolbukhin drove 
down from Ukraine steppe to seize Sim- 
feropol, supply hub to Sevastopol naval 
base. In Balkans, Reds plunged toward 
Czechoslovakia’s Tartar mountain pass, 
while in Poland they captured Tarnopol. 

Yugoslavia. Partisans asked for voice on 
UNRRA, announced their desire for demo- 
cratic, federal Yugoslavia, and for federa- 
tion of South Slav nations. 

Italy. King Victor Emmanuel announced 
that when Allies take Rome he will with- 
draw from public affairs (not abdicate) in 
favor of Crown Prince Humbert, who will 
be titled lieutenant of the realm. Badoglio 


government now may be revised to include , 


communists and all democratic parties ex- 
cept anti-Badoglio Action Party. 

Britain. Coal miners ended strike; ac- 
cepting 4-year $20-a-week wage plan. 

Americas. El] Salvador underwent 
bloody purge as dictator Maximiliano Her- 
nandez, with loyal police, suppressed revolt 
of army officers who temporarily had cap- 
tured government barracks and bombed 
capital. Mexico’s President Avila Camacho 
escaped attempted assassination by “pro- 
Axis” army lieutenant. 

Asia. Japs cut all supply rcutes to be- 
leaguered Imphal and Kohima in Assam as 
U. S. planes hit Jap supply depots along 
Chindwin river, and Chinese troops started 
new drive from Yunnan to join Anglo-Chi- 
nese forces in northern Burma. Japs fled to 
northern (Rabaul) tip of New Britain as 
U. S. destroyers, by daylight, shelled Jansa 
Bay and Madang, Jap bases *: New 
Guinea. 


WAR AT HOME 


Foreign Relations. Secretary of State 
Hull said U. S. foreign policy aims at up- 
rooting Nazism and Fascism in all coun- 
tries and establishing a stable Europe; 
that French National Committee will ex- 
ercise civil leadership in France under 
supervision of Eisenhower. American Fed- 
eration of Labor favored transferring 
United Nations structure into international 
organization for preservation of peace, es- 
tablishing international police force, lower- 
ing international trade barriers, rejecting 
isolationism and imperialism. 

Miscellaneous. Supreme Court ruled 7-2 
that an employer who has recognized a 
union cannot deal instead with individual 
| employees on wage problems. 


WE CHALLENGE YOU 


© CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. WHO‘S WHO IN THE NEWS 

Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper numbers in the paren- 
theses. 

1. Josip Smodlaka ( ) Directs War 
Refugee Board. 

( ) Headed French 
military mission 
to U. S. 

( ) Heads Russian 
Secret Police. 

( ) Represents 
Yugoslav Par- 
tisans abroad. 

( ) Chairman Inter- 
national Labor 
Organization. 


. Lavrenty Pavlo- 
vich Beria 


. Carter Goodrich 
. John Pehle 


5. Emile Bethouart 


Il. TRANSPORTATION 

Underline the correct phrase. 

1. The man who designed one of the 
first successful helicopters was: (a) 
Alexander de Seversky; (b) Igor Stra- 
vinsky; (c) Igor Sikorsky. 

2. The eyes of the driver of a 1942 
car are behind: (a) 25 per cent of the 
total car length; (b) 33 1/3 per cent of 
the tota! car length; (c) 50 per’cent of 
the total car length. 

3. Experts estimate that the mileage 
we may expect from postwar automo- 
bile tires will be: (a) 100,000 miles; 
(b) 500,000 miles; (c) 30,000 miles. 

4. Railroads of the future will prob- 
ably carry most of the (a) first-class 
mail; (b) heavy, bulky freight; (c) 
short-run’ passenger service. 

5. The highway building project 
which President Roosevelt has asked 
Congress to approve would cost: (a) 
$750,000,000; (b) $550,000,000; (e) 
$250,000,000. 

ill. SMASH THE BLACK MARKET 

Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 

1. Crude oil is used in the manufac- 
ture of synthetic rubber. 

2. If there were no black market in 
gasoline each A card holder could re- 
ceive 25 per cent more gas for each of 
his ration coupons. 

8. Consumers are completely at the 
mercy of black market gangsters unless 
OPA officials use strong-arm methods. 

4. Writing your state and license 
number on gas ration coupons is like 
signing your name to a blank check. 

5. The OPA has fewer than one in- 
vestigator per county over the whole 
country. 


IV. A FRANK LOOK AT RUSSIA 


Underline the correct phrase. 

1. Mr. Molotov’s statement on Rus- 
sian foreign policy defined Russia’s am- | 
bitions in: (a) Finland; (b) Poland; | 
(c) Romania. 

2. The area of the U.S.S.R. com- 
pared to that of continental United 
States is correctly indicated by the 
ratio: (a) 2 to 1; (b) 3 to 1; (c) 
5 to 1. 

8. Of the total population of the 
U.S.S.R. the Russians make up approx- 
imately: (a) 25 per cent; (b) 50 per 
cent; (c) 75 per cent. 

4. Of the total population of the 
U.S.S.R. the Communist Party member- 
ship -includes approximately: (a) 2.5 
per cent; (b) 12.5 per cent; (c) 25.5 
per cent. 

5. “Surplus value” is a basic pr*: 
ciple of the: (a) Marxian philosopiy; 
(b) Russian constitution of 1936; (c) 
rhs Charter. 


NSIDE WASiINGTON 


Write the correct word in each space. 

1. The Supreme Court recently 
handed down a decision on Negro vot- 
ing rights in the state of _________.. 

2. This decision concerned the right 
of Negroes to vote in elec- 
tions. 

8. The decision reversed an earlier 
one made by the court years 
ago. 

4. The recent decision was supported 
by all the justices of the Supreme Court 
with the exception of Justice 
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Russia’s Western Front 


T= high spot of news along the Eastern front at mid- 
April is Odessa, Russia’s largest, most important Black 
Sea port. The Germans had captured it in October, 1941, 
held it for two-and-a-half years. So exciting was this news 
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to Moscow that the. city celebrated with 24 salvos of red, 
white and green flares and the roar of 324 artillery guns. 
The Russians then proceeded to drive the Germans out 
of the Crimean Peninsula. Farther north, the Russian drive 
toward Lwow, in Poland, continues; also the drive into 
Romania, through Bessarabia. The Reds have also reached 
Tartar Pass, in the Carpathians, gateway to Czechoslovakia. 








PAN-AMERICANA 
Poor Little Rich Lands 


CENTRAL AMERICA: 


ive six small countries lying between 
Mexico and South America are the 
least known of the Americas. Most peo- 
ple in the United States have vague 
impressions about those republics, gar- 
nered mainly from Richard Harding 
Davis and O, Henry adventure yarns 
of the region: tales of beachcombers, 
fugitives from justice, adventurers and 
freebooters, with revolutions occurring 
as regularly as the siesta hour, and the 
usually bored populace shooting up the 
town until far into the night. 

Central America is not quite like 
that. It is tropical and exotic. Orchids 
grow wild, Bananas are a staple. The 
jungle is lush and constantly warring 
upon cultivation. True, politics are sel- 
dom stable. There are few railroads 
and most of them run only a short dis- 
tance into the interior. The Indians, of 
varied races, have gained little since the 
days of the Conquistadors. 

The Spanish pioneers who settled 
Central America were never able to 
conquer the jungle, and for centuries 
only Jesuits, soldiers, and a few hire- 
lings of Spanish owners ran the region. 

Central America broke away from 
Spain during the revolutionary era of 
the 1820s and the six small independent 
countries which emerged became the 
happy hunting ground of soldiers of 
fortune. William Walker of Tennessee 
made himself filibustering master of 
Nicaragua in the 1850s; and Lee Christ- 
mas, as late as 1910, helped Manuel 
Bonilla to the presidency of Honduras. 
The republics are just beginning to 
understand the meaning of democracy. 


Strong Men Still at the Reins 


A recent incident focuses the spot- 
light upon El Salvador. On April 3, the 
United Press reported that General 
Maximiliano Hernandez Martinez, pres- 
ident of El Salvador since 1932, had 
been ousted by a pro-Allied revolution. 
This report was Vigorously denied. A 
small group of “traitors,” said Hernan- 
dez,* had seized two radio stations and 
announced the overthrow of the govern- 
ment. A week later, ten conspirators 
were executed, 

Hernandez Martinez is an extraordi- 
nary personality. A theosophist, a vege- 
* South Americans, like Spaniards, often use the 
mother’s name after the father’s. In Spanish names 


usually the former is preceded by “y”. In South 


American names, however, the “y” is often 
omitted, so that a man’s family name is next to 


last, instead of last. 


Three Lions 


A market at Chichicastenango, popular resort in the Guatemala mountains. 


tarian, an animal-lover, his dictatorship 
has probably seen more violence than 
any other in Central America. It has 
been said that “in primitive times, he 
might have been a witch doctor,” for 
he is suspicious of science and medicine 
and will not support any public health 
program. Until everything pointed to 
Axis defeat, he was pro-Axis. His troops 
were trained by a German. Nazi propa- 
ganda was given free play. But he is 
now pro-United States — at least on the 
surface. 


“Tata” de Guatemala 


A more enlightened iron man_ is 
“Tata” (Daddy) Ubico of Guatemala. 
President Jorge Ubico came into office 
shortly before Hernandez, and few 
people doubt he will die in harness. 
Sternest among rulers, he is yet benev- 
olent. He won't tolerate graft, and his’ 
officials don’t attempt it. When “Tata” 
took office, the streets of the capital 
were filthy mud tracks. Today they are 
paved and clean. He has built 6000 
miles of new highways over and 
through the mountains. 

The Ifdians who had lost much of 
their land to white coffee planters now 
have their plots secured by the govern- 
ment, and they know “Tata” will pro- 


tect them. Those in the uplands who 
never had a chance to learn before, can 
go to “Tata’s” fine new schools. A well- 
trained staff of medical men help them, 
too, through one of the most advanced 
public health programs in the world, 
directed from the Palace of Sanitation 
in Guatemala City, one of its finest 
buildings. 

Not all Guatemalans love Ubico, but 
they are all proud of what he has done, 
and admit that it borders on the mirac- 
ulous. And when our Government 
rushed the building of the Inter- 
American Highway, after Pearl Har- 
bor, Guatemala built her share at one- 
third the price it cost our Army in 
neighboring countries. 


Air-Minded Carias 


Three - hundred - pound president 
General Tiburcio Carias Andino of 
Honduras is not like “Tata.” Carias is 
air-minded, and goes everywhere in his 
own plane. His police patrol the country 
from the air, But Carias is a despot of 
the old school. Tegucigalpa, the capital 
city, is shabby and dirty, although 
Carias has built fine landing fields, air- 
dromes, and barracks just outside it. 
The country is poor and backward, but 
through no fault of Carias. Between 
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1919 and 1924 thirty-five revolutions 
harassed it. Carias has at least man- 
aged to keep peace and order. 


Somoza Has Plenty of Picnics 


Somewhere between enlightened 
Ubico and simple Carias is President 
Anastasio Somoza of Nicaragua. So- 
moza was educated and once ran a 
business in the United States. In 1937, 
Somoza ousted his uncle, President 
Sacasa, and is now more or less securely 
in office until 1947. 

Somoza has many enemies, but his 
people are fairly content. His theory of 
government is to divert the. populace, 
to keep it away from serious questions. 
He promotes sports, balls, beauty con- 
tests, holidays, resorts, parks, workers’ 
clubhouses, and beaches. 

Despite his protestations of friend- 
ship for the United «States, Somoza is 
suspected_of pro-Axis leanings. Nazi 
agents were given the run of Nicaragua, 
offering their usual promises, and play- 
ing upon the resentment which still 
burns against the United States since 
the occupation by our Marines. Many 
American observers believe that Nicara- 
gua is in the Nazi fold. 


Pro-Ally Costa Rica and Panama 


Early in January a large shipment of 
arms and ammunition was found on the 
Nicaraguan frontier. These were to be 
used to swing the February elections in 
Costa Rica in favor of the pro-Fascist 
candidate, Leon Cortes. During an ear- 
lier term as president, Cortes had ap- 


pointed as director of public works, 
Max Ettinger, a Nazi agent now in- 
terned in Texas. Running against Cortes 
was Teodoro Picado, chosen by retiring 
president Angel Rafael Calderon Guar- 
dia. During the pre-election disturb- 
ances in the capital, President Guardia 
went out into the streets, pleading for 
a-peaceful, democratic election. Picado 
won by only about 40,000 votes. 

Costa Rica was the first Latin Ameri- 
can country to break with the Axis, but 
anti-Allied feeling there has grown, 
owing to many factors: Costa Ricans 
wonder why we remain friends with 
Franco’s Spain; why we support dicta- 
tors in other countries; why we do not 
take direct political action against_fas- 
cism in the Americas. 

Costa Rica, until the war, had been 
more dependent upon Engiand’s coffee 
market than on the United States. With 
the war, the Costa Ricans began to fear 
they might become helpless wards of 
our country because of their proximity 
to Panama. For years they have stead- 
ily improved their education, agricul- 
ture, and standard of living, and they 
fear any threats to their development. 


The Canal Country 


In Panama, strong-man, former presi- 
dent Armulfo Arias has not been willing 
to accept replacement by pro-United 
States President Ricardo Adolfo de la 
Guardia, who came into office in 1941. 
Twice since that date, Dr. Arias and his 
associates have tried to make a come- 
back. In both instances the conspira- 
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products not grown jn our own country, especially bananas, coffee, sugar. 
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tors -were arrested in time to prevent 
disturbances. 

Our government watches Panama 
closely, remembering how Arias threw 
open the doors to “refugees” with Span- 
ish passports, but who were not Span- 
ish. These gentry quickly found work 
around the Canal locks, as engineers in 
water and electric power plants. Guar- 
dia has cleared out all such agents for 
espionage and sabotage, and one of the 
first dignitaries to go was the Spanish 
minister. 

Panama is strategically the most im- 
portant of the Central American coun- 
tries because of the Canal. But it 
closely resembles the others in its war- 
born problems and adjustments. Pan- 
ama today enjoys a mild boom, with the 
biggest trade turnover and employment 
in its history, but the most important 
developments are in agriculture. 


Hopeful Planters 


All Central-American. planters and 
farmers hope for a better future as a 
result of the return to America of some 
of her oldest crops and the addition of 
new ones. Cocoa, quinine, rubber, va- 
nilla are all coming home after losing 
their place in the Pacific tropics: Pa- 
paya, various palm oils; derris and 
other grasses used for the manufacture 
of rotenone; citronella and other essen- 
tial oils; peppers; drug products such 
as ipecac, belladonna, senna; and fibers 
of all kinds. All are native and are 
being developed commercially. Certain 
new tropical products are being started 
too. These are the true spices, such as 
cloves, cinnamon, nutmegs, ginger. 

The finest tropical forests in the 
hemisphere grow in Central America, 
and our government is now buying 
them. Mahogany, teak, and lignum 
vitae (an evergreen family of several 
species, to which the eucalyptus and 
some acacias belong) for ships and 
planes, kapok and light wood from the 
ceiba (pronounced say-ee-bah, and 
sometimes called God tree). 

Agriculture is by far the most im- 
portant enterprise. in Central America, 
and United States technicians are col- 
laborating with native farmers. At the 
same time, Central American agricul- 
ture is in a crisis. Bananas, grown in all 
the countries, and highly developed 
commercially by the United Fruit Com- 
pany, must yield shipping space to war 
materials; so must cacoa; so must cof- 
fee. These “luxury foods” are of para- 
mount importance to these countries, 
for it is as serious for them to be denied 
a market as it would be for our Mid- 
West farmers to have to hold their corn 
and wheat. The balance of feeling to- 
ward “Tio Samuel” (Uncle Sam) in 
Middle America is~a delicate one. 
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eee of pilots, navigators, 
and technicians in the air forces will 
want to keep on flying when World 
War II ends. The civilian public too 
has become “air conditioned” by ali the 
news of combat and transport plane 
exploits and will want to try its hand at 
flying when peace comes. 

Aeronautical engineers predict that a 
comparatively low-cost flivver plane 
will be ready soon after the war. But 
there are varied opinions as to what 
these new planes will look like. Scores 
of manufacturers have their own de- 
signs on paper. Most of them, such as 
the Cessna, Aeronca, Piper Cub, and 
Taylorcraft, will resemble the light 
planes of today. Several will, however, 
have four-wheel landing gear and fold- 
ing wings, so that they can double as 
both a car and a plane. 

William B. Stout, director of research 
for Consolidated Vultee, has designed 
two light planes— the “Roadable Air- 
plane,” for long-distance flights coupled 
with short trips on the ground, and the 
“Aerocar,” which is not primarily an 
airplane but a car that flies. 


Not “Darn-Fool-Proof” 


All designers agree on the importance 
of producing a “fool-proof” plane that 
will behave itself under all sorts of con- 
ditions. Of course a man who is a poor 
automobile driver will not be a good 
pilot. But if he can handle his car skill- 
fully he should be able to fly just as 
well. W. T. Piper, of the Piper Aircraft 
Company, promises that the postwar 
flivver plane will be practically fool- 
proof, “but not darn-fool-proof.” Tri- 
cycle and four-wheel landing gears on 
light planes will provide better visibility 
for take-offs and landings, keep the 
plane rolling straight on the ground, 
and eliminate the danger of somer- 
saults, 

A person who still feels that a light 
plane is too skittish for him may decide 
to try a helicopter. This rotary-wing 
craft has horizontal revolving blades 
which enable it to fly straight up, 
straight down, forward, backward, side- 
ways, and to hover in the air like a 
humming bird. It can operate from your 
backyard, the roof of an office building, 


COMMUNICATION, 


Mechanix Illustrated Magazine 


This “wingless plane” car is made of light metal and plastics. Luggage is 
stored in front and light-weight, compact engine is installed in rear. 


or a side street. Most airplanes will con- 
tinue to need considerable space when 
it comes to take-off and landing. The 
helicopter asks no favors. All it requires 
is room enough to contain its rotary 
wing. Igor Ivan Sikorsky, designer of 
one of the first successful helicopters, 
says the helicopter “may be a vital fac- 
tor in the period of demobilization of 
the aircraft industry after the war,” pro- 
viding jobs for many trained workers. 
“Once they are in mass production,” he 
predicts, “helicopters will cost about as 
much as medium-priced cars, and they 
are more adapted to assembly line 
methods of production than the conven- 
tional light plane.” 


The Teardrop Car 


Maybe the postwar traveler will pre- 
fer to remain on the ground. Well, any- 
way, his postwar automobile will have 
many of the best characteristics of an 
airplane in addition to being earth- 
bound. This car will have the trim, flow- 
ing lines and the compact, light but 
powerful engine of a fighter plane, the 
unbroken, all-around vision given the 
pilot in the transparent plastic nose of 
a Flying Fortress, and the air-condi- 
tioned comfort of an airliner. - 

The car may be shaped like an egg, 
a teardrop, a beetle, or a turtle. There 
will be no fenders or running boards 
on this “wingless plane-car.” The wheels 
will be enclosed by the streamlined 
body, doors will slide back or roll up 
like a roll-top desk. 


Removing the fenders and running 
boards will permit the inside of the car 
to be more spacious without greatly 
increasing the overall length. This will 
provide a back seat at least six feet 
wide, giving space for a couch or bed. 
Upholstery may be of a fabric made 
from soy beans or cloth spun from 
glass. These can be easily cleaned with 
a damp cloth. 

Visibility for the driver will be in- 
creased by having his seat far forward. 
Only about 25 per cent of the total 
length of the car will be in front of his 
line of vision, instéad of 50 per cent as 
in 1942 cars. 

The car may have rubber springs, 
which will also serve as shock absorb- 
ers. Postwar tires will be made of long- 
wearing synthetic rubber (mixed with 
small amounts of natural rubber) and 
rayon cord or glass-textile fiber. The 
motorist should get 100,000 miles of 
wear from these tires. | 

The engine may be in the réar, in- 
stalled in “pancake” fashion (with cylin- 
ders horizontal). This arrangement re- 
duces the loss in power resulting from 
the use of a long drive shaft running 
from the front to the rear of today’s car. 
Other engineers, however, believe the 
engine should remain in front. They say 
this constant weight onthe front wheels 
makes for a smoother, safer ride, and 
that the engine remains cooler if in 
front. ‘ 
Engineers may continue to argue 
over where to put the engine. But they 
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all agree that, it should be improved 
and made lighter. The average engine 
weight of 600 pounds could probably 
be cut by 250 pounds. New steel alloys 
and light magnesium and aluminum 
will reduce engine weights. The light 
metals and plastics should produce a 
car that is 1,000 pounds lighter than 
1942 models and therefore more eco- 


nomical to operate. How much will. 


these cars cost? Some engineers say a 
light car can be made to sell for around 
$700. 

Super-Highway System 

Of interest to future motorists are 
postwar plans to solve the problems of 
traffic congestion, blind crossings, and 
parking space. President Roosevelt re- 
cently asked Congress to approve a 
road-building project of 34,000 miles of 
super-highways at a costs of $750,000,- 
000. The highways would link 587 
cities. They would be built on the park- 
way system with no traffic lights, “bot- 
tleneck” streets, cross traffic, or sharp 
curves. The use of building roofs and 
basements for parking, an idea already 
well tested, will probably be generally 
adopted in the future. No longer will 
street parking be permitted to clutter 
up congested business sections. 

In a few years the motorist’s car 
radio may have two receivers — one for 
his favorite dance band or news com- 
mentator and the other for the radio 
traffic cop, who will patrol the roads or 
be stationed at strategic spots. And not 
much later the traffic cop may be hover- 
ing overhead in a helicopter to shepherd 
drivers around traffic jams and road 
hazards, 

William S. Halstead, New York City 
communications engineer, believes that 
“the road marker of the future will be 
radio.” He adds that “auto makers have 
made the car safe. The postwar empha- 
sis will be on making the driver safe. 
The most likely method to be used will 
be highway radio broadcasts which will 
feed caution and common sense into 
the ears of the driver and relieve his 
already strained eyes.” 


The All-Purpose Entertainment Set 


If he wants to, the postwar citizen 
can stay at home and “travel” by radio 
and television. Wartime advances in the 
science of electronics will make it pos- 
sible for most people to owh a combina- 
tion set — radio, phonograph, and tele- 
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What the well-dressed home will wear: Television receiver reflecting 
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vision, plus a facsimile receiver, which 
will produce a radio newspaper in the 
home. Many pictures we see in news- 
papers have been transmitted from war 
fronts by radio facsimile systems. The 
social and cultural life of the family 
will revolve around this amazing instru- 
ment, “Television,” declares O. B. Han- 
son of NBC, “is potentially a tremen- 
dous industry and a great entertain- 
ment, cultural, and educational medium 
for which I hesitate to predict the 
limits.” 

How does television work? When we 
speak of sending music or pictures by 
electricity through wires or space we 
do not mean that the actual sound or 
picture travels through wires or through 
the air. The sound or picture which is 
to be sent to some distant point by wire 
must first. cause a variation in electric 
current. It is this variation in electric 
current which is sent through the wire. 
Likewise, a sound or a picture which is 
to travel by radio waves through space 
must cause a variation in these radio 
waves, which finally reaches your ears 
and eyes. 

The iconoscope, a tube that is used 
in television to transmit pictures, con- 
tains a screen made up of thousands of 
tiny photocells, which emit electrons 
when light falls on them. The picture to 
be televised is focused on the icono- 
scope screen, just as you focus a picture 
on the film in your camera. As the pic- 
ture is focused on the screen the tiny 
photocells emit electrons — the number 
of electrons each cell emits depends on 
the amount of light falling on each one. 

Then a beam of electrons flashes back 
and forth across the screen and each 
photocell reacts in accordance to the 
electrical charge it has. The variation of 


Screen slides down into cabinet. 


each photocell is used to vary the wave 
which is sent out by the television 
broadcasting station. At the receiver in 
the home the electrical impulses are 
sent to another beam of electrons which 
flashes back and forth across a screen 
which “fluoresces” or lights up when a 
beam of electrons strikes it. Each elec- 
tron registers with varying intensity on 
the fluorescent screen, creating a repro- 
duction of the original picture in the 
television studio. 


Television Problems 


In order to understand the problems 
of bringing television to American 
homes, it is important to know the dif- 
ference between radio and television 
waves. Radio waves can travel great 
distances because they are reflected 
back from the ionosphere, a layer of 
charged particles which encircles the 
earth. These waves may shoot out into 
space 200 miles or more, strike the iono- 
sphere, and be reflected back to earth 
several times, traveling thousands. of 
miles, But televisidn waves are not re- 
flected back to earth. They travel in a 
straight line, so that they can be sent 
only as far as one can see from the 
antenna which is transmitting them — 
generally less than 100 miles. 

Two methods may be used to in- 
crease the range of television broad- 
casts. One is the establishment of relay 
stations every 50 to 100 miles to pick 
up the waves and send them out again. 
The other is a coaxial cable, which con- 
sists of a tube through which runs a 
wire that is braced so it doesn’t touch 
the walls of the tube. This cable can 
carry television broadcasts but it would 
cost millions of dollars to lay one across 


the country. 
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HE town is a real town. I can’t tell 

you its name; but I can tell you 
where it is. It’s just 4,397.6 miles from 
the Aleutian Islands, because Bill 
clocked it on his way home. 

Bill isn’t his name, but Bill is real, 
too. Everything in this story is real ex- 
cept the names. I knew Bill when he 
was flying a medium bomber in the 
Aleutians; and waiting in our Quonset 
day after day with a williwaw blowing 
and the fine sleet stinging the hut’s 
metal sides, he would tell me about 
the town. We would craw] into our 
sleeping bags to keep warm, and he 
would talk about it by the hour: “It’s 
just a little town. It isn’t very big, 
maybe five thousand. Everybody knows 
everybody else. When the fire whistle 
blows, everybody stops and says: ‘I 
wonder if that’s the Anderson house’ or 
‘it’s 23, that’s probably a grass fire.’ It’s 
like any little town. There’s the new 
business block, and some pretty good 
stores, and everybody always used to 
drop into the Model Drugstore after 
the movies at night. I wonder if it’s 
changed, the war and all.” 

All he thought about for a year was 
seeing the town again. Once he told 
me that thinking of home was the only 
thing that kept him going, mission 
after mission. He would play a little 
game as he sat at the controls of his 
plane. He would pretend he was home, 
and everything was the same, and he 
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"GO GET A JAP FOR ME” 


BY COREY FORD 


was doing all the things he used to 
do. His mother would have fried chick- 
en, and he would be eating back home, 
and the movies would be out, and he 
would drop into the Model with Ted 
and the gang. Or he would be having 
a date with Ann. Below him, through 
a hole in the clouds, he could see the 
Jap transport squatting in Kiska Har- 
bor, and the guns winking red on North 
and South Head; but he and Ann would 
be driving out to the lake — driving 
faster and faster as he started his 
bombing run — and he could hear a juke 
box playing above the explosions and 
the rattle of flak against his wings. 

All the way back to the States - 
Bill and I flew outside together — he 
kept counting the miles and fidgeting: 
“I wonder if anybody will be left in 
town.” That seemed to worry him most, 
whether the town would still be the 
same. “I suppose they've all got jobs 
in a war plant now. I suppose all the 
places in the town are closed for the 
duration. Probably I won’t even know 
it any more.” 


is 


He was prepared for a shock when 
he got back, but not for the shock he 
got. What struck him first, he said, 
was the abundance of everything at 
home. You wouldn’t know there was a 
war. The stores and restaurants were 
jammed, there were as many cars, as 
ever parked around the square, and to 
his dazzled eyes everybody seemed well 
fed and prosperous and even better 
dressed than when he had seen them 
last. He gazed unbelievably at the win- 
dow displays of sporting goods, radios, 
meat and fresh vegetables and fruit, 
things he hadn’t even seen for a year. At 
a corner stand he bought a five-cent bar 
of candy; he remembered in the Aleu- 
tians when he had offered a month’s 
pay for one square of chocolate. 

It was hard to explain the way he 
felt. He was home, but he didn’t feel 
at home. Have you ever dreamed that 
you walked into your own house, and 
it was the same house but the doors 
and windows were not in their usual 
places and all the furniture, was 
changed around, and a strange family 
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was living there now? Everything was 
there, but he felt like a stranger in his 
own town. 

The town was the same; the town 
hadn’t changed. He was the one who 
had changed. His whole routine had 
changed: he woke up too early, and 
got hungry at the wrong times, and 
even his uniform seemed out of place 
in the town. Once as he walked down 
the street he saw himself mirrored in 
a store window, his leather-visored offi- 
cer’s cap and his dark green blouse and 
the silver wings on his chest, and he 
stared at the reflection in surprise as 
though he were a stranger himself, too. 
Neighbors kept coming up to him on 
the street and shaking his hand, but 
not the way you welcome somebody 
home: the way you shake hands with a 
hero. They asked questions like: “How 
does it feel to kill a Jap?” or “How 
many battleships have you sunk so far?” 
They said: “It must be a great experi- 
ence, I certainly envy you” or “I wish 
I were your age” or they fingered his 
ribbons and said: “What are all those 
ribbons for? Were you wounded?” 

“No, I was okay, nothing happened 
to me at all.” 

“Oh.” A slight pause. “My sister's 
boy is in Africa, he was wounded 
twice.” Another pause; there were al- 
ways these pauses. “Well, you'll have 
to tell us all about it sometime. How 
long have you got here?” 

“Only a week.” 

“Well, we'll have to get together 
sometime before you go. I bet you've 
got a lof to talk about.” 

But there was nothing to talk about; 
that was the trouble. They didn’t want 
to hear about the war: the war was 
remote, it wasn’t part of their lives, and 
anyway they were tired of it by now. 
The novelty had worn off. All the head- 
lines were the same, Fifth Army ad- 
vances and Wilhelmshaven is bombed 
again and we sink another Jap destroy- 
er in the Solomons. They were inter- 
ested in other things: politics and taxes 
and gas rationing. “I got hold of a C 
coupon.” “I can always get enough 
gas if I say it’s for farm work.” They 
talked about how hard it was nowadays 
to get butter, or a steak; he didn’t 
have any idea, they told him. “You've 
put on weight,” enviously. “I see they 
feed you all right in the Army.” Or if 
they talked about the war at ail, it 
was how soon it would be over. “I heard 
from a fellow who was in Washington 
that Germany’s just about to crack, it'll 
be all over before spring.” 

“The way I figure it, they can’t stand 
this bombing, they're ready to. quit 
right now... .” 

He wandered. down the street, past 
the bank on the corner, and the movie 


house, and into the Model Drugstore, 


‘but everywhere he went it was the 


same thing: he was a stranger, he spoke 
another language. The shrill voices in 
the drugstore ceased abruptly as he en- 
tered, like spring peepers in.a swamp, 
and he stood uncomfortably in a little 
circle of silence, ringed by curious, im- 
personal eyes. “Look at him in his uni- 
form.” “We thought you'd be at least 
a general by. this time.” They seemed 
to resent ‘his uniform, as though it were 
an accusation of some kind. “I saw your 
picture in the paper, you were getting 
some kind of a medal. You were quite 
a hero.” 

“It wasn’t anything.” He leaned an 
elbow on the soda counter, looking for 
some reason to ask them about her. 
He said: “Where’s Ted, in the Army?” 

“Ted? No, he was smart, he got a 
defense job out at the Edgewater plant, 
some kind of a supervisor. He’s making 
a hundred and twenty bucks a week.” 
They looked at each other. “You heard 
he was married?” 

He exclaimed, “Ted married!” and 
then, all of a sudden, he knew. He 
knew it from their faces. He swiveled 
ar. elbow on the counter and said un- 
certainly, “Well, I’ve got to be getting 
along,” and sfarted for the door, and 
the door pushed open, and Ted and 
Ann came in. 

“Well, Ann,” he said, “congratula- 
tions.” 

Ted said, “Look who’s here!” and 
then Ted was shaking his hand, and 
Ann was saying: “I was going to write 
you, Bill, but I wasn’t sure of your 
address, and you know how the mails 
iia; 

“Oh, sure,” he said, “you probably 
didn’t get a lot of letters I wrote, ei- 
ther.” It’s all right, Ann. I don’t blame 
you, Ann. I was away, and Ted was 
right here, and you never know, a time 
like this, and anyway he’s making a lot 
of money, and anyway theré wouldn’t 
be much sense in waiting maybe years 
and years. It’s all right, Ann. 

“Look, I got my new car outside,” 
said Ted. “I’m taking the day off any- 
way; heavy week end.” He grinned. 
“How about driving out to the lake 
with Ann and me?” 

“I'm sorry,” he said. “I’ve got this 
Rotary dinner tonight.” 

“I see,” said Ted. “The big hero. 
... .. +The big hero; the applause, 
the long table, the round beaming 
faces, knives rapping on glasses; the 
speeches. Mighty proud, yes, sir, we're 
all behind you, every one of us. No 
sacrifice too great. And now I have the 
honor to present. . . . Fat palms pat- 
ting together, pince-nez glasses wink- 
ing. And he was on his feet, but he 
was not saying anything. What could 
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he say? The war had not changed them, 
they were still the same, they were 
living their same little lives; and he 
had: nothing in common with them any 
more. He sat down in silencé, and they 
crowded around him, clapping him on 
the back, pumping his hand: “Good 
luck, old man. Get a Jap for me... .” 

. . . His mother was waiting up for 
him when he got home that night; 
maybe she knew what was happening. 
“Listen, Mom,” he began, “there's 
only a couple of days left anyway, and 
some fellows from the squadron are 
in Chicago, they’ve a room at the hotel 
and they wanted me to join them, | 
thought I'd start back tomorrow, it’s 
only the difference of a couple of days.” 

All she said was: “I will have some 
fried chicken for you before you leave. 
You always liked fried chicken. . 

I saw him when he reported to the 
field where we were stationed, ready 
for the next combat assignment. He 
talked about the town: “I wandered 
around and I felt like a ghost. Or, 
rather I was alive and they were all 
ghosts. It was like a ghost town. I'l 
tell you what it was like.” He fumbled 
a cigarette. “Did you ever see Leslie 
Howard in Berkeley Square? He 
thought he wanted to go back and live 
in the past, but he found the past 
wasn’t any good, and he was glad to 
get away from it again. Well, it was 
like that. I stepped back into the pres- 
ent, but the present is dead. We're liv- 
ing in the future these days. That's 
where I belong.” He said: “That's 
where we all belong.” 


Reprinted by permission of Collier’s. 
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GRAMMAR WITH A TOUCH OF >>>: 


Here is a chapter from the United States Armed 
Forces Institute’s English Grammar: A Self-Teaching 
Course. “You don’t want to use ‘school marm’s English’ 
and we don’t want you to,” says the grammar at the very 
start, “but you do want to use clear straight he-man Eng- 
lish which shows that you know your own language. 
That is the kind of grammar this book tries to teach 


you.” The pictures and the exercises are such fun that _ 


the grammar text has become the most popular with the 
soldiers. Some of the exercises are very easy, but this one 
is about a tricky phase of grammar that is likely to 
throw a great many people. 








is 
One of those guys going to get into trouble. 
are 
Before deciding which verb to use, find the subject. Look 
carefully at the noun guys. It is the object of the preposi- 
tion of; so it cannot also be the subject. One is the subject 
and is singular. The verb should be singular, is. 


One of those guys és going to get into trouble. 


Look at this sentence: 
was 
A large heap of broken trucks and tanks left outside 
were 
the town. 


Notice the preposition of and its objects trucks and tanks. 
Heap is the subject and is singular; so the verb should” be 
singular, was. 
A large heap of broken trucks and tanks was left outside 
the town. 


When a noun or pronoun comes between the subject and 
the verb you may be tiicked into using the wrong verb. 
Be sure to choose the right word for the subject, then make 
sure the verb_agrees with it. 

Which is the correct verb in this sentence? 


Each army, with its engineers and mechanics and cooks 
form 

a movable city. 
forms 


and office workers, 


The subject is the singular noun army. Engineers, mechan- 
ics, etc.; are objects of the preposition with. The verb should 
be singular. 


Each army, with its engineers and mechanics and cooks 
and office workers, forms a movable city. 


The following sentences are a little trickier. Look at this one: 


is 
A tank, together with three armored cars, going down 
are 
the road. 


The subject is the singular noun tank. The two words to- 
gether with act as a single preposition with the object cars. 
The verb should be singular. - 


A tank, together with three armored cars, is going down 
the road. 


Here is one more: . 
was 
Two colonels as well as a captain in the reviewing 
were 
stand. ~ 


The subject is the plural noun colonels. The three words as 
well as act as a preposition with the object captain. So the 
verb should be plural, were. 


Two colonels as well as a captain were in the reviewing 
stand. 


Rule: Nouns or pronouns that come between the subject 
and the verb should not change the form of the verb. 


Underline the subject and the right verb, and cross out 
the wrong verb. 


A 


(1) Garelessness with simple tools (cause, causes) many - 
household accidents. (2) A rake, together with a shovel 
and a hoe, on the stairs" (is, are) often the cause of falls 
or broken bones. (3) Garden tools, each with a long handle, 
(is, are) great hazards. (4) Garden rakes left on the ground 
should always have the teeth turned down. (5) A simple 
safety rule for all household and yard tools (is, are) to have 
a secure place for each one. (6) All pointed tools, as well 
as those with sharp edges, (has, have) to be put away with 
the points covered. (7) The points of the tool (is, are) to 
be turned away from the next user. (8) All tools with a 
point or edgé (is, are) to be put away in their proper places 
after they have been used. 


(1) A machine with moving parts (has, have) often been 
the cause of serious accidents. (2) Machines like a lathe, 
a band saw, and a lawn mower (need, needs) special care 
in operating. (3) Gears and belts on such a machine (is, 
are) best enclosed. (4) The fingers and the clothing of the 
user (is, are) easily caught in these parts. (5) A food chop- 
per, as well as a clothes wringer and a sewing machine, often 
(cause, causes) trouble for women. (6) The palm of the 
hand, not the ends of the fingers, (are, is) the safest thing 
to use in feeding a food chopper. 

Reprinted by permission of the United States Armed Forces 
Institute and the Macmillan Co., publishers. 








POEMS to 


EMILY DICKINSON 


ATHER steps like Cromwell when he gets the kindlings, 

Emily Dickinson once wrote in a letter. In this one sen- 
tence she summarized his appearance and to some extent 
his character. In her poetry too her ideas struck the page in 
flashing metaphors and similes and she bothered with little 
further ornamentation. She never padded her lines. Her 
rhymes were often only near-rhymes, such as death and 
earth, or groove and swerve, or the example in the poem 
on this page. Her writing held the essence of what we call 
now “modern poetry” — near-rhymes, concentrated and orig- 
inal metaphors, expression stripped to its bare essentials. 

If we come straight from Keats or Poe or Longfellow or 
even many living poets to Emily Dickinson, we probably 
find her poetry strange and unmusical. It seemed strange to 
the literary people of her own time and they were uncer- 
tain of its value. Yet original metaphors are always a dis- 
tinguishing mark of good poetry. 

Although most of Emily Dickinson’s writing is not so gay 
as the poem on this page, yet in some ways this poem is 
characteristic. In all her moods she felt keenly and sensi- 
tively and so when she was happy she was intoxicated with 
joy. Her love of nature was enthusiastic. And certainly the 
daring images of the last stanza are characteristic. 

The story of Emily Dickinson’s life is even more amazing 
than her poetry. There is the external picture, the facts as 
they are known. Then there are the interpretations of the 
facts by different biographers. She was born in the college 
town of Amherst, Massachusetts, in 1830, the daughter of a 
locally prominent family of New England ancestry. She 
attended the village school, Amherst Academy, and for one 
year Mary Lyon’s newly founded Mt. Holyoke Female Sem- 
inary — later to become Mt. Helyoke College. Many letters 
from this school girl period show that she was vivacious and 
entertaining. She loved the out-of-doors, music, poetry. In 
the deeply serious Puritanical atmosphere she worried be- 


remember 


“| Taste a Liquor Never Brewed” 


I taste a liquor never brewed, 
From tankards scooped in pearl, 
Not all the vats upon the Rhine 
Yield such an alcohol! 


_Inebriate of air am I, 
And debauchee of dew, 
Reeling, through endless summer days, 
From inns of molten blue. 


When landlords turn the drunken bee 
Out of the foxglove’s door, 

When butterflies renounce their drams, 
I shall but drink the more! 


Till seraphs swing their snowy hats, 
And saints to windows run, 

To see the little tippler 

Leaning against the sun! 


From “The Poems of Emily Dickinson” edited by 
Martha Dickinson Bianchi and Alfred Leete Hampson. 
Reprinted by permission of Little, Brown & Company. 


cause she was not more genuinely moved by the religious 
persuasion that surrounded her. 

Gradually, as she grew up, she withdrew from social life. 
She wore only white. The villagers came to think of her as 
a white dress whisking through the door as they approached. 
Yet to her father during these years she was the only per- 
son who could make bread that suited him, bread that 
once won a prize at the county fair. To her mother, para- 
lytic for many years, she was a tender nurse. The children 
in her brother’s house next door — cousins, nieces, a nephew 
—knew her as a gay and sympathetic companion. And 
there were letters to her friends, usually with a poem en- 
closed. She resisted the attempts of such famous friends as 
Helen Hunt Jackson and Thomas Wentworth Higginson to 
have hér poetry published. Even they did not fully appre- 
ciate its value, After her death in 1886 a small volume was 
selected and published, but it did not find complete recog: 
nition until over twenty years later, the period when “mod- 
ern poetry” was beginning to appear. 

All writers about Emily Dickinson agree that some un- 
happy love story in her life influenced her in her retirement 
from society. About the story itself they disagree. They 
think too that her father was a profound influence in her life. 
But was he a tyrant of repression, like Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning’s father, or was he a fine and noble man whom 
pane! The story of Emily Dickinson’s life is still 8 
riddle. 
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MARY WHITE 


By her life she won her father’s beautiful tribute 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE (1868- 
1944), whose best loved editorial ap- 
pears on this page, won a national 
reputation editing a small-town 
newspaper — The Emporia Gazette. 
All his life he worked within a thou- 
sand feet of his birthplace. His paper 
never passed beyond a circulation of 
six thousand, but it acted as the voice 
and the conscience of Kansas, if not 
the Middle West. Mr. White chose 
small town life deliberately. He could 
have held national office in the Re- 
publican Party if he had wished, but 
the only national organizations he 
ever served were the Committee to 
Defend America by Aiding the Allies, 
and the Book-of-the-Month Club of 
whose selecting committee he was a 
member from its beginning. 

As a writer, William Allen White 
was known for his biography of Cal- 
vin Coolidge, A Puritan in Babylon, 
his short stories about “Boyville,” 
his novel In the Heart of a Fool, and 
The Changing West. All his works 
were shrewd, dryly humorous, and 
keenly observing. 


Tz Associated Press reports carrying 
the news of Mary White’s death de- 
clared that it came as the result. of a 
fall from a horse. How she would have 
hooted at that! She never fell from a 
horse in her life. Horses have fallen on 
her and with her — “I’m always trying 
to hold ’em in my lap,” she used to say. 
But she was proud of few things, and 
one was that she could ride anything 
that had four legs and hair. Her death 
resulted not from a fall, but from a 
blow on the head- which fractured her 
skull, and the blow came from the limb 
of an overhanging tree on the parking. 

The last hour of her life was typical 
of its happiness. She came home from 
a day’s work at school, topped off by a 
hard grind with the copy on the High 
School Annual, and felt that a ride 
would refresh her. She climbed into her 
khakis, chattering to her mother about 


miliar on the streets of Emporia, and 
she got in the way of speaking to those 
who nodded at her. She passed the 
Kerrs, walking the horse, in front of the 
Normal Library, and waved at them; 
passed another friend a few hundred 
feet further on, and waved at her. The 
horse was walking and, as she turned 
into North Merchant Street she took off 
her cowboy hat, and the horse swung 
into a lope. She passed the Triplets 
and waved her cowboy hat at them, 
still moving gaily north on Merchant 
Street. A Gazette carrier passed —a 
High School boy friend—and she 
waved at him, but with her bridle hand; 
the horse veered quickly, plunged “into 
the parking where the low-hanging 
limb faced her, and, while she still 
looked back waving, the blow came. 
But she did not fall from the horse; she 
slipped off, dazed a bit, staggered and 
fell in a faint. She never quite recov- 
ered consciousness. 

But she did not fall from the horse, 
neither was she riding fast. A year or 
so ago she used to go like the wind. But 
that habit was broken, and she used the 
horse to get into the open to get fresh, 
hard exercise, and to work off a certain 
surplus. energy that welled up in her 
and needed a physical outlet. That need 
has been in her heart for years. It was 
back of the impulse that kept the 
dauntless, little brown-clad figure on 
the streets and country roads of this 
community and built into a strong, mus- 
cular body what had been a frail and 
sickly frame during the first years of 
her life. But the riding gave her more 
than°a body. It released a gay and 
hardy ‘soul. She was the happiest thing 
in the world. She came to know all 
sorts and conditions of men; Charley 
O’Brien, the traffic cop, was one of her 
best friends. W. L. Holtz, the Latin 
teacher, was another. Tom O’Connor, 
farmer-politician, and Rev. J. H. J. 
Rice, preacher and police judge, and 
Frank Beach, music, master, were her 
special friends, and all the girls, black 
and white, above the track and below 
the track, in Pepville and Stringtown, 
were among her acquaintances. And 


the work she was doing, and hurried to —she brought home riotous stories of her 


get her horse and be out on the dirt 
roads for the country air and the radi- 
ant green fields of the spring. As she 
rode through the town on an easy gal- 
lop she kept waving at passers-by. She 
knew everyone in town. For a decade 
the little figure with the long pig-tail 
and the red hair ribban has been fa- 


adventures. She loved to rollick; per- 
siflage was her natural expression at 
home. Her humor was a continual bub- 
ble of joy. She was mischievous without 
malice, as full of faults as an old shoe. 
No angel was Mary White, but an easy 
girl to live with, for she never nursed a 
grouch five minutes in her life. 
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BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


International News photo 


With all her eagerness for the out- 
of-doors, she loved books. On her table 
when she left hex room were a book by 
Conrad, one by Galsworthy, Creative 
Chemistry by E. E. Slosson, and a Kip- 
ling book. She read Mark Twain, 
Dickens and Kipling before she was ten 
—all of their writings. Wells and 
Arnold Bennett particularly amused and 
diverted her. She was entered as a stu- 
dent in Wellesley in 1922; was assistant 
editor of the High School Annual this 
year, and in line for election to the 
editorship of the Annual next year. She 
was a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the High School Y.W.C.A. 

Within the last two years she had 
begun to be moved by an ambition to 
draw. She began as most children do by 
scribbling in her school books, funny 
pictures. She bought cartoon magazines 
and took a course—rather casually, 
naturally, for she was, after all, a child 
with no strong purposes — and this year 
she tasted the first fruits of success by 
having her pictures accepted by the 
High School Annual. But the thrill of 
delight she got when Mr. Ecord, of the 
Normal Annual, asked her to do the 
cartooning for that book this spring, 
was-too beautiful for words. She fell to 
her work with all her enthusiastic heart. 
Her drawings were accepted, and her 
pride was a really gorgeous thing to 
see. No successful artist ever drank a 
deeper draught of satisfaction than she 
took from the little fame her work was 
getting among her school fellows. In 
her glory, she almost forgot her horse — 
but never her car. 

For she used the car as a jitney bus. 
It was her social life. She never had a 
“party” in all her nearly seventeen years 
—wouldn’t have one; but she never 
drove a block in the car in her life that 
she didn’t begin to fill the car with 
pick-ups! Everybody rode with Mary 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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American Readers Will Miss Them 


[X of our best-known and niost popular writers 
will write no more. These men who have died 
within a period of a few months are: Irvin S. Cobb, 
Joseph C. Lincoln, Hendrik Willem Van Loon, 
James Boyd, Stephen Leacock, and William Allen 
White. What these men had in common was an easy 
and graceful humor and a tolerant philosophy of 
life — qualities rare and greatly to be missed. Two 
of them were not American by birth, but their work 
was widely accepted by Americans; the others rep- 
resented in their work widely varying regions of the 
United States. 


IRVIN S. COBB (1876-1944) won and 
held his place in literature by advocat- 
ing the cause of laughter. His famous 
simile “as much, privacy as a goldfish” 
has become a part of our language. The 
principal butt of the Cobb humor was 
Cobb, and he made Jhimself almost a 
legend. Three notable examples of this 
are his books Speaking of Operations —, 
Myself to Date, and Exit.Laughing. 

Cobb described himself as “rather 
bulky, standing six feet high, not especially beautiful . . . 
figure . . . undecided, but might be called bunchy in places.” 
“In my youth,” he said, “I was the Younger Bohemian Set 
of Paducah.” Paducah, Kentucky, was his birthplace; in re- 
ligion he was an “Innocent Bystander,” in politics a Demo- 
crat. He never finished high school. After a youthful career 
as driver of an ice-wagon, cartoonist, cub reporter, and, at 
nineteen, managing editor, he settled down to writing. And 
he managed to write sixty-odd books, essays, articles, skits, 
short stories, and plays. His last request was that he be 
cremated without formality. “I'll be done with after-dinner 
speaking, so why despatch me hence in the regalia of the 
craft?” As a humorist, according to William Rose Benet, “he 
stands somewhere between Mark Twain and Joel Chandler 
Harris.” 


JAMES BOYD (1888-1944) was driven 

to write by ill-health. He returned from 

World War I a physical wreck and was 

ordered to live in the South, which was 

the home of his ancestors. “I had to do 

something,” he said, “so I decided to 

try writing short stories. I tried all 

kinds. I believe the imagination has to 

be born, but that style is pure crafts- 

manship. I decided to give five years 

to apprenticeship before I either suc- 

ceeded or gave up. Then the trial balloons I sent out started 
selling.” > 

At about this time he met John Galsworthy, who was 
travelling in America. Galsworthy gave Boyd advice and 
recommended that American publishers “keep their eye on 
James Boyd.” In addition to many short stories, Boyd pro- 
duced the fine novels Drums, Marching On, Long Hunt, 
Roll River, and Bitter Creek. Most of these are concerned 
with the Civil War, and the last with a boy pioneering in 
the West in the days of the open range. 

Julian R. Meade described Boyd as having “the kind of 
optimism which comes from the complete lack of: fear, a 
fundamental and genuine belief in the greatness of life and 
people, and an irrepressible feeling for'the varied adventure 
of living.” 


STEPHEN LEACOCK (1809-1944) 

was born in England but moved to 

Canada when he was seven and lived 

there the rest of his long life. Although 

Leacock spent more than forty years 

teaching in universities, he wrote that 

his first experience. in Upper Canada 

College left him “with a profound sym- 

pathy for the many gifted and brilliant 

. men who are compelled to spend their 

lives in the most dreary, most thank- 

less, and the worst-paid profession in the world.” Leacock 

later joined the staff of McGill University in Montreal and 

became head of the Department of Economics and Political 
Science. 

As author of a number of scholarly books on economics, 
history, literature, and social problems, Leacock won a dis- 
tinguished name. But his thirty years of popularity among 
readers are based on a long list of humorous books, dating 
from Nonsense Novels, published in 1911. Of this phase of 
his work, Leacock said: “Many of my friends are under the 
impression that I write humorous nothings in idle moments 
when the wearied brain is unable to perform the serious 
labors of the economist. My own experience is exactly the 
other way. The writing of solid, instructive stuff, fortified by 
facts and figures, is easy enough. But to write something 
out of one’s own mind .. . is an arduous contrivance, only 
to be achieved in fortunate moments... . .” 


HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 
(1882-1944) was born in Rotterdam, 
Holland, but he was graduated from 
Cornell and lived in New York most of 
his life. A prodigious man, he weighed 
nearly 300 pounds, stood six feet three, 
and woiked as jack-of-all-trades and 
master of most. He spoke and wrote ten 
languages, played the violin, drew 
amusingly, and’ ate and drank like a 
true Dutchman. 
Of himself, Van Loon wrote: “The older I grow the more 
I agree with Spinoza and Frederick the Great and Goethe 
that Chance. plays a tremendously important role in our 
lives. If I had not lost my mother when I was seventeen I 
would never have left my own country, and would undoubt- 
edly have tried to do there what is really the object of my 
life, the humanization and popularization of history, and I 
would have failed most miserably. . . . In my adopted coun- 
try I have enjoyed just enough opposition to be encouraged 
to work still harder. . . .” 


JOSEPH C. LINCOLN (1870-1944) 
was a Cape Codder by birth and de- 
scent. His father, grandfather and great- 
grandfather were all seamen, and for 
a mile in every direction from the Lin- 
coln house, every. cottage contained a 
“Cap'n.” Lincoln grew up knowing the 
lightkeepers, the fishermen, the life sav- 
ers, and the cracker-box oracles of the 
Cape: These men became the characters 
in all his forty-odd pleasant, humorous 
books from Cap’n Eri in 1904 and ending with Peel Trait 
in 1944. He said, in explaining the unvarying formula of 
his books: “It would be very hard for me to write a long 
story that would end dismally. It is only too true that stories 
in real life frequently end that way, but I don’t like my 
yarns to do so.” 
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OU have read articles about the 

Japanese in the relocation cen- 
ters. Here is an article written by 
several Japanese-American students 
in one of these centers. 


Manzanar 


Beneath the foothills of Mount Wil- 
liamson, among abandoned apple or- 
chards and sagebrushes of Manzanar, 
we became part of the ten thousand 
evacuated Japanese. The word Man- 
zanar means apple orchard in Spanish. 
Now, once again, as in early days, her 
trees are fruitful and her land of some 
five hundred acres is producing fruit 
and vegetables for those inside the val- 
ley. We did not come here because we 
wanted to come, but because the exi- 
gencies of the war situation forced us to 
leave our established homes, our friends, 
our business and our property, and all 
we held dear. 

At the Evacuation Center Office we 
found people from all the surrounding 
California towns. For two. hours we 
waited there until the buses were ready 
to take us on our 250-mile journey. 
There were homesick moments as we 
looked down at our high school byild- 
ings where we had spent happy days at 
work and play; there were boring mo- 
ments as we rode along in the bus when 
everyone seemed quiet and solemn; 
there were interesting moments as we 
looked upon the majestic beauty of the 
Sierras, rode through Red Rock Can- 
yon, and saw for the first time beds of 
salt, soft snow on the hills, and strange 
reptiles. 

In the early evening of that eventful 





CHOLASTIC invites original 

contributions from all high 
school students, the best of which 
will be published in the Round 
Table. Writers whose work is” ac- 
cepted for publication will receive 
a copy of Saplings, a book of the 
best student writing of previous 
years. Send a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope if you wish 
your contribution returned. In- 
dividual comment and criticism 
will be given at the editor’s discre- 
tion, when requested. Writing may 
be in any literary form, prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page length. 
Material submitted from now until 
the end of the school year will be 
considered for the Scholastic 
Awards of 1945. 

On the third Friday of each 
month poems from the Round 
Table wili be read by Ted Malone 
on his Blue Network broadcast, 
1:30-1:45 p.m. EWT. 
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The Round Table 


Student writers’ own page 


Edited by CRanfotla. Dan de Waar 


day we saw the place where our future 
home was to be—a broad expanse of 
low, black-roofed houses in even row 
upon row, the whole enclosed in 
barbed-wire, with watch towers at four 
points, Our buses took us to a centrally 
located building where we were given 
cards with our building and room num- 
bers on them. When we reached the 
building assigned to us, we found no 
steps leading to the door and so we had 
to shove each other inside. The room we 
entered was bare except for our beds 
and a stove. There were holes in the 
floor and there was no plaster board on 
the walls. It was not a pleasant sight. 
Yet that night as I lay on my strange 
bed, there were two pictures in my 
mind: one of the rising sun as I had said 
good-by to my friends in the old home; 
the other of the setting sun as I turned 
into the gates of the new home. With 
the comforting thought that the same 
sun rises and sets and continues to shine 
over me and the friends I had left, I 
fell asleep. 

After the arrival of our baggage, the 
whole family pitched into work — hang- 
ing curtains, sorting bed clothes, mak- 
ing furniture. The first article of furni- 
ture which my father and brothers 
turned out was a table. With drapes 
made on our sewing machine we di- 
vided our one large room into sections: 
living room, study, bedrooms. Today 
we look at our books on our homemade 
shelves, our curtains, our pictures on the 
walls that have now been covered with 
plaster-board, the linoleum on the floor, 
and we think of our barrack as home, 
filled with laughter and joy. 

What was once the desert is blossom- 
ing today. The same _black-roofed 
buildings house us, but in the magic 
of the evening light even they take on 
the changing colors of the snow-capped 
mountains and become purple, brown 
and crimson, There are thirty-six blocks 
of the long, low buildings, each build- 
ing having four rooms, one of which is 
apportioned to each family. But be- 
tween the buildings and in some parks 
that have been laid out, beautiful flow- 
ers are blooming and green grass is 
growing. Even in winter, when the 
snow comes and the scene in the valley 
is dreary, the mountains stand serene 





and strong and beautiful, never seem- 
ing to be tired of watching over us. 

For a while after our arrival, the gen- 
eral subject of conversation was our life 
back home and our opinion of the evac- 
uation. As time passed and we made 
new friends we said, “What’s the use of 
thinking about the past and crying over 
it?” Now I can realize that there will 
be another moment of sadness — our de- 
parture from this place. 

Here in this “fenced-off land” I look 
back in an effort to see just where the 
change in me has been effected. Study- 
ing the history of the United States has 
changed my thoughts towards America. 
I'm sure that Uncle Sam has the right 
to stress the learning of English and of 
American history for every citizen of 
this country. Being able to continue in 
school in the midst of war is a privilege 
not granted to young people of many 
other countries. On the other hand, 
there is a danger that enclosure in this 
square mile of territory which is sur- 
rounded by a barbed-wire fence may 
change some of us to “square mile 
thinkers” who ‘are satisfied to be here 
Before that happens to me, I want to 
start looking for a broader place in this 
land which is still my land, a place 
where I may feel at home. 

Manzanar has done a great deal for 
me. It has taught me to get along with 
people in close quarters with little 
privacy; to endure some hardships, and, 
most of all, to realize how much my 
parents mean to me. I have learned 
that no matter how small a room may 
be, we can manage, if we try, to have 
our own home life, and, outside of 
home, to help in community and social 
life. 

Through wind and dust and cold and 
heat we who live in this miniature world 
during the present crisis recall memo- 
ries of toil and hardship. But in years to 
come when the war is over people may 
ask, “What was Manzanar?” Then I . 
hope we can answer, “Manzanar was 
a wartime city that sprang up from the 
sands of the California desert and be- 
came a center of peace and goodwill.” 


Pupils of the tenth grade 


Manzanar High School 
Manzanar, California 
Sarah C. Oltmans, Teacher 








SHARPEN 


® QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 

When you finish reading “Going to 
Run All Night,” mark the true state- 
ments below T, false ones F. 

1. The colonel could not send his 
message by radio because the only op- 
srator had been killed. 

2. The two sergeants who accom- 
panied Nilson through the hills did not 
believe that he would reach his objec- 
tive. 

3. Nilson had been world’s champion 
runner at one time. 

4. The main thing that kept Nilson 
going was a desire to see whether he 
could beat his own record. 


ll. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 


Here is a group of statements based 
on ideas in “Go Get a Jap for Me.” 
Check the statements which seem to 
you to concern important ideas, or ideas 
with which the author was chiefly con- 
cerned. : 

1. Bill had to travel 4,000 miles to 
get home. 

2. He had been thinking about his 
home town during most of his year 
away. 


8. Bill found that most of the home- - 


town folks did not feel the war as a 
part of their lives. 

4. The Model Drug Store was where 
the gang hung out. 


ill. SORT ‘EM OUT 


Here are some sentences containing 
verbs which are separated from their 
subjects. When you've read the article 
about this grammatical construction, 
label correct sentences R, incorrect 
ones W. 

1. All the sentences in this group 
concern the same problem. 

2. A pile of shoes, socks, and shirts 
make a room look untidy. 

3. This book, along with many others 
by the same author, is to be found in 
the school library. 

4. The Greentown team, with ‘its 
many tall players, win countless games. 


IV. MATCH ‘EM UP 


You will want to remember some 
facts about the six authors whose lives 
and careers have ended recently. To 
help you do so, here’s a little test. Write 
the number of the correct author in the 
parentheses before his identifying 
phrase. 


YOUR WITS 


1. Irvin S. Cobb ( ) small-town 

. newspaper 
editor 

( ) Canadian 
humorist 

( ) popular 
historian 

. Stephen Leacock ( ) author of his- 
torical novels 

( ) Kentucky 
humorist 

( ) writer of Cape 
Cod tales 


2. Joseph C. Lincoln 


8. Hendrik W. Van 
Loon 


. William Allen 
White 


6. James Boyd 


PULL UP A CHAIR 

— And join the: discussion: 

Look around your own community. 
Then be prepared to answer the charge 
implied in Corey Ford’s “Go Get a Jap 
for Me.” Is it true? 


WRITE IT DOWN 

Nilson was not the first person to dis- 
cover that he had spent his life in grop- 
ing towards a sense of usefulness. Per- 
haps you know of others who have had 
experiences in which they at last found 
the integrity they sought. Write about 
them. 


© MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 

Make it shorter! For each italicized 
phrase in the following sentences sub- 
stitute one word. a-e are from Emily 
Dickinson; f-j are from American Read- 
ers Will Miss Them. 


. Vivacious 
. Tepression 
. inebriate 
. Tenounce 
. revered j. 


1. Most thoughtful ~ leaders are now 
speaking in favor of a world organization 
of nations to insure peace. 

2. Hercules, a man of extraordinary 
strength and ability, accomplished seven 
amazing tasks. 

8. A friendly, fun-loving child is apt to 
rebel ai being held down. 

4, George Washington is held in. rever- 
ence by all Americans. : 

5. Claudette Colbert’s lively and cheer- 
ful personality makes her popular with 
movie fans. 

6. The invasion of Europe will be an 
exhausting and difficult task. 

7. Fred’s popularity is largely explained 
by his hopefulness and good spirits. 

8. The misguided Nazi conquerors have 
compelled many of their victims to give up 
religious faith. 

9. My friend has a laugh that is in- 
capable of being held back. 

10. The person given to drunkenness can 
seldom hold a job. 


. advocating 
. optimism 
. irrepressible 
. arduous 
prodigious 


MARY WHITE 
* (Concluded) 
White — white and black, old and 


young, rich and poor, men and women. 
She liked nothing better than to fill the 
car full of long-legged High School 
boys and an occasional girl, and parade 
the town, Young people — great spring- 
breaking, varnish-cracking, fender-bend- 
ing, door-sagging carloads of “kids” 
gave her great pleasure. Her zests were 
keen. But the most fun she ever had in 
her life was acting as chairman of the 
committee that got up the big turkey 
dinner for the poor folks at the county 
home; scores of pies, gallons of slaw; 
jam, cakes, preserves, oranges and a 
wilderness of turkey were loaded in the 
car and taken to the county home. 

While there she found a blind col- 
ored uncle, very old, who could do 
nothing but make rag rugs and. she rus- 
tled up from her ‘school friends rags 
enough to keep him busy for a season. 
The last engagement she tried to make 
was to take the guests at the county 
home out for a car ride. And the last 
endeavor of her life was to try to get a 
rest room for colored girls in the High 
School. She found one girl reading in 
the toilet, because there was no better 
place for a colored girl to loaf, and it 
inflamed her sense of injustice and she 
became a nagging harpie to those who, 
she thought, could remedy the evil. The 
poor she had always with her, and was 
glad of it. She hungered and thirsted 
for righteousness; and was the most im- 
pious creature in the world. She joined 
the Congregational Church without 
consulting her parents; not particularly 
for her soul’s good. But even as a child 
she felt the church was an agency for 
helping people to more of life’s abun- 
dance, and she wanted to help. She 
never wanted help for herself. Clothes 
meant little to her. It was a fight to get 
a new rig on her; but eventually a 
harder fight to get it off. She never 
wore a jewel and had no ring but her 
High School class ring, and never asked 
for anything but a wrist watch. Above 
every other passion of her life was her 
passion not to grow up, to be a child. 

Her funeral yesterday at the Congre- 
gational Church was as she would have 
wished it. For her pall-bearers only her 
friends were chosen. A rift in the clouds 
in a gray day threw a shaft of sunlight 
upon her coffin as her nervous, ener- 
getic little body sank to its last sleep. 
But the soul of her, the glowing, gor- 
geous, fervent soul of her, surely was 
flaming in eager joy upon some other 
dawn. 


Reprinted by permission of The Emporia 
Gazette. 





Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


(Including Social Studies and English) 


Russian Book Week 

May 1 —7 is Russia Book Week spon- 
sored by the International. Relations 
Board of the American Library Associa- 
tion and the Office of War Information. 
Ask your librarian to arrange a special 
display of books on Russia. The art class 
can help by arranging the books effec- 
tively and by making signs and posters. 
Use a conspicuous bulletin board for an 
exhibit of photographs, cartoons, and 
maps. 

Book List: 

Joesten, Joachim, What Russia Wants 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., $2.50. 

“American Russian Frontiers: An Amer- 
ican Approach to Common Understanding,” 
No. 9 in Survey Graphic Calling America 
Series, 50c. 

Newman,. Bernard, The New Europe 
Chapter III, “Russia,” Macmillan, $3.75 

Dean, Vera Micheles, “The U.S.S.R. and 
Post-War Europe,” Foreign Policy Associ- 
ation, 25c. 

Stowe, Leland, They Shall Not Sleep. 
Knopf, $3.00. 

“Soviet Russia in Maps,” Denoyer-Gep- 
pert Co., 5235-57 Ravenswood Ave., Chi 
cago, Illinois, $1.00. 

“The Soviet Union Today,” study outline 
and bibliographies, American Russian In- 
stitute, 56 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 

“What to Read about Russia” (10c), 
and “What to Read about the U.S.S.R.” 
(25c), two book lists, The East and West 
Association, 40 E. 49th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y 


Pictures: , 

“Life of a Family in Russia,” porttolio of 
sixteen 8% by 11 inch pictures, East and 
West Association, 40 E. 49th St., N. Y. 17, 
N. Y., 50c. 

“Industry in the U.S.S.R.,” large sheet 
of pictures with text, for posting or note- 
books, The American Russian Institute, 50 
W. 45th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y., 10c. 


Movies: 

“Report from Russia” (people fight 
against Nazi aggression) 1 reel, 50c service 
charge. 

“Happy Childhood” (prewar provisions 
for child care in various regions of Soviet 
Union), 1 reel, $2.00 a day. 

Both films are obtainable from New 
Tools for Learning, 280 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


Postwar World: Unit 29: Transporta- 
tion, Communication, Recreation 
Now men and materials travel be- 

cause they must. They are on the move 

for one purpose — to get where they are 


needeu to fight and work, We are a 
free people, but we have no choice. We 
must deliver the goods and defend our 
freedom. When this job is done we can 
relax — go where we want to go, do 
what we want to do, enjoy the benefits 
of new forms of travel, and entertain- 
ment. 


Reading Suggestions: 

Miracles Ahead, by Norman V. Carlisle 
and Frank B. Latham. Chapter IV, “Cars 
of the 1960s”; Chapter V, “Your Flying 
Flivver”; Chapter VI, “Global Transporta- 
tion”; Chapter VII, “By Land and Sea.” 
(Macmillan, $2.75. ) 

Our Air-Age World, by Leonard O. 
Packard, Bruce Overton, Ben D. Wood. 
(Macmillan, $2.80, subject to usual school 
discount. ) 


Other Materials: 

American Airlines has prepared six 
large, colored air charts covering important 
fields of flying information. ( American Air- 
lines, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y., 
50c (cash or money order) plus 10c post- 
age, for the complete set; 10c plus 10c 
postage for separate charts. See description 
p. 8-T, Scholastic, March 27.) 

United Airlines School and College Serv- 
ice offers a large and interesting collection 
of free and inexpensive materials. Write 
for their list, to United Airlines, Palmer 
House, State Street, Chicago. 


Next Steps Forward in Transporta- 
tion 
New facilities are changing the trans- 
port picture rapidly. No doubt the sky 


COMING NEXT WEEK 
(May 8-13 Issue) 


For Social Studies and General 

Classes: 

Canada’s Important Contribution to 
the War. 

The International Labor Organiza- 
tion Plans for the Future. 

American Institutions: 15. Sport, by 
Henry Steele Commager. 

‘Inside Washington: Secretary Hull 
Takes Congress Into His Confidence, 
by Creighton J. Hill. 

They Fought for Freedom: James 
Cardinal Gibbons (Historical picture 
page). 

Postwar World: Unit 30. Housing. 


For English Classes: 

Tomorrow Will Be Ours, a play of 
the American Revolution, by Howard 
Fast. 

Idioms — How to Use Them, by 
Agnes N. Bass. 

Defeat, Story by Kay Boyle. 





will be a busy place after the war. 
Wings will multiply, but that. doesn’t 
mean that wheels and keels will be 
crowded out of the picture. There will 
be survival of the fittest means for meet- 
ing varying transport demands, How 
can they be coordinated to do the most 
work and operate most efficiently? 


Questions for Discussion: 


(a) Discuss the ways in which light 
metals can be used to increase speed 
and carrying capacity of planes, trains 
and buses. (b) For what kind of trans- 
port will ships, trains, and buses still 
be superior to planes? (c) What plans 
have been suggested for ownership and 
regulation of foreign plane services? 
Activities: 

Make a large chart. Divide it into 
five columns. At the top of these col- 
umns write the headings: “Ocean Ves- 
sels”; “Inland Waterways”; “Railroads”; 
“Buses”; “Air Transport.” In each col- 
umn list examples of suitable use of 
these transport facilities in serving your 
community: loca] deliveries and trans- 
port needs of workers, week-end trips 
to neighboring localities, summer tour- 
ist trips, supply of raw materials from 
distant regions to local industry and dis- 
tribution of local manufactures. Include 
as wide a variety as possible and state 
each example in terms of a definite situ- 
ation. 

Reading Materials: 

“The Five Commercial Types of Syn- 
thetic Rubber,” United States Rubber Co., 
Synthetic Rubber Division, 1230 Sixth 
Ave., New York City. No charge. 

“Are the United States United?” (dis- 
cusses barriers to inter-state transport) 
Fruehauf Trailer Company, Detroit. 


They Fought for Freedom: George 
W. Goethals 


In the student poll of public opinion 
(See Scholastic, April 10) 59% of all 
the students voting went on record as 
opposed to international control of the 
Panama Canal. That vote seems to say 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz, p. 10) 


I. Who’s Who: 4, 5, 2, 1, 3. 
II. Transportation: 1-c; 2-c; 3-a; 4-b; 


5-a. 
III. Black Market Menace: 1-T; 2-T; 
3-F; 4-F; 5-T. 


IV. Frank Look at Russia: 1-c; 2-b; 8-b; 
4-a; 5-a. 

V. Inside Washington: 1-Texas; 2-pri- 
mary; 3-nine; 4-Owen J. Roberts. 
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that the canal is in their eyes an im- 
portant factor in our national well-being 
—one which we hesitate to entrust to 
outside control. What does it do for us? 
Activity: 

Make a large wall map of the world. 
You might call it “The Panama Canal 
Cuts Ocean Miles in War and Peace.” 
On the map show in two bright con- 
trasting colors the route by which 
United States exports and imports were 
carried to and from foreign countries 
before the war; and routes by which 
essential supplies and fighting forces are 
transported through the canal. In a third 
color indicate the routes that would 
have to be followed if the canal were 
closed. Calculate the savings on several 
routes and indicate them on the map. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Smash the Black Market Menace 

The angle from which you ap- 
proach a situation can make a big differ- 
ence in the way it looks. From one angle 
getting more than your share of food 
or gas may seem a small matter and 
rather smart. But lock at it from another 
‘angle and you'll see that it is (1) Cheat- 
ing the other fellow; (2) Defeating the 
cause of your own country. That’s a 
business none of us wants to be mixed 
up in — that we want to stamp out. 
Activity: 

Stop in several shops on your way 
home from school — butcher, grocery, 
five-and-ten, drugstore. Look for a 
posted list of ceiling prices. Is it con- 
spicuously displayed? If not, talk with 
the storekeeper and find out how his 
customers can check on ceiling prices. 

You can have fun quizzing your par- 
ents, and help them remember to check 
ceiling prices. List several articles that 
you know your mother buys frequently. 
Take it home and see how many she 
can tell you the ceiling price for off- 
hand. Ask her if she has a copy of the 
OPA price list yet. Some stores dis- 
tribute copies of lists with blank spaces 
in which you can write your neighbor- 
hood ceilings. Check several important 
items and enquire the price of them in 
three or four stores. If the sales price in 
any case is above the ceiling, talk it 
over with your parents. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


READING 

As the semester draws to its close, 
you will want to assess the degree of 
progress your pupils are making toward 
the goal of better reading skills. Numer- 
ous exercises for the encouragement of 
slow readers and the improvement of 
fast ones have been suggested in these 


pages. It may now be worth while to 
ask all your pupils to take the following 
exercise: 

Examine the entire contents of this 
week’s English section. Then consider 
these questions thoughtfully and write 
down the best answer you can for each: 

1. Which article can be read at the 
greatest rate of speed? This does not 
refer to its comparative length, but to 
the degree of difficulty involved in the 
reading. 

2. Which article is likely to be read 
most slowly? Again disregard actual 
time and length of article, but consider 
difficuities involved. 

8. Which article contains the most 
factual material? 

4. Which article requires the most 
study for its meaning? 

5. Which article can be skimmed 
most readily? 

6. Which article presents the most 
difficulties in vocabulary? 

7. Which article would be most eas- 
ily outlined? 

8. Which article gives the greatest 
emotional pleasure? 

It should be explained that “article” 
as used here applies to all forms of 
writing found in the English material 
— poems, essays, short stories, etc. 
When the pupils have answered these 
questions and the answers have been 
tabulated, the results should be dis- 
cussed. Reasons for choices in each case 
will supply a good clue as to individual 
differences, and the discussion should 
have the effect of clarifying the purpose 
of reading drills. 


Go Get a Jap for Me 

When the above exercise in reading 
has been completed, ask your pupils to 
turn to Corey Ford’s essay and to exam- 
ine it thoroughly for answers to these 
questions: 

1. How many times has the author 
used dashes in his sentences? 

2. How many examples of single 
quotations within double quotations can 
you find? 

3. How many colons are used? 

4. How often has the author used 
italics? 

5. Where do you find dots indicating 
ellipsis? 

6. How often are parentheses used? 

When pupils have answered these 
questions, ask them to consider why 
and how these less commonly used 
marks of quotation are employed. What 
purpose do they serve? From this dis- 
cussion should emerge cognizance of 
the fact that all punctuation serves as 
an aid to reading. It may even be 
worth while to review the purpose of 
each mark of punctuation (not neces- 
sarily the rules for its correct applica- 


tion, but the use it has in the sentence), 
For drill, have pupils write an original 
paragraph in which they correctly use 
every mark of punctuation. 


APPRECIATION 


Poems to Remember 

Have pupils read the commentary on 
Emily Dickinson very carefully. Then 
ask them to consider the poem itself 
and to answer these questions: 

1. Emily Dickinson is often classed 
among the “imagists”— though mosi 
good poets have the faculty of putting 
pictures into their versés. Justify the 
classification in this case. 

2. Good poetry employs compres- 
sion. Try to put the thought of one 
verse into prose and discover the mean- 
ing of this comment. 

3. The poet’s thought processes are 
often only to be guessed at. To bridge 
the gap between what is said and what 
is thought requires imagination. Can 
you bridge the gap in the third stanza? 


Round Table 

One of the most difficult tasks in 
writing is that of making a smooth- 
flowing piece of prose out of the con- 
tributions and efforts of many writers. 
This has been done in this week’s 
“Round Table” essay. Have your pupils 
study transitions, statement of theme, 
construction of the essay, and choice of 
words, It may even be practical to ask 
them, when they have completed their 
study, to undertake, in small groups, 
the writing of an essay on some subject 
they are all interested in. The polishing 
and finishing will be the hardest job. 


Mary White 

The appreciation of Mary White’s 
personality will be something that all 
your pupils will grasp instantly. But ap- 
preciating the skill with which editor- 
father White put down his words is 
something less easily understood. We do 
not know, of course, whether the 
phrases came naturally from his pen be- 
cause of the deepness of his feeling, or 
whether they had to be carefully 
weighed and measured. Other exam- 
ples of personal essays of this type 
should be brought in and discussed. 
Emphasize restraint, dignity, humor, 
fairness. 





: Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 

I. 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T. 

II. Check 2, 3, 5. 

III. 1-R; 2-W; 3-W; 4-W; 5-R. 

WV. £4356 2 

Words to the Wise: 1-f; 2-j; 3-b; 4-e; 
5-a; 6-i; 7-g; 8-d; 9-h; 10-c. 

Grammar with a Touch of Jive: A: 1- 
causes; 2-is; 3-are; 5-is; 6-have; 7-are; 8- 
are; B: I-has; 2-need; 3-are; 4-are; 5- 
causes; 6-is. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Packets of materials tor study and dis- 
cussion of a wide variety of questions have 
been collected and will be loaned to teach- 
ers or librarians for two-week periods by 
the Information Exchange on Education in 
Wartime, U. S. Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington 25, 
D. C. There are twenty-five packets all 
told. You’re sure to find something you 
need among them. Typical subjects in- 
clude: The Far East, Victory Gardens, 
Negroes and’ the War, Nursing as a Career, 
Children in Wartime, Understanding and 
Practicing Democracy, Postwar Planning, 
Guidance and Counseling. The materials 
have been contributed by school systems. 
Federal agencies, educational organizations, 
United Nations informatior offices, and 
publishers. You may have two packets at 
a time, and borrowing costs nothing, not 
even postage if/the packet weighs four 
pounds or less. 
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10,000 wool skirts! 5,000 baby sacques! 
That’s a large order, but high school girls 
of Georgia undertook to fill it this spring 
It’s their Sew-for-Russia project. They 
went to work in a businesslike fashion. The 
garments were to be cut in Atlanta by 
members of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union. Then cloth, patterns, 
and worksheets were sent to the schools, 
and the girls made the garments. They con- 
tributed snaps and thread as well as their 
time. In return they received credit on 
their w ducation and community serv- 
ice recotilé. Some of the garments have 
already been shipped. We're passing the 
news on to you as a suggestion of some- 
thing worth considering when you want to 
undertake a new war project. The Russian 
War Relief, Inc., 11 E. 35th St., N. Y. 16, 
N. Y., will welcome similar offers to help 


° ° a 
Is stamp collecting a lively hobby in 


your school? Surveys show that about one 
of every five boys and girls over the 


country is a collector. Recently a group ot 
educators, stamp collecting experts, and 
members of the Pan American- Union sat 
down to talk over what could be done with 
collecting in schools. Stamp Collecting in 
the Schools is a stenographic record of their 
discussion plus a number of teacher aid 
suggestions, obtainable from the Philatelic 
Section, Pan American Union, Washington 
6, D. C., for 10c. Other publications in- 
clude Who’s Who on the Postage Stamps 
of Latin America, a series of 20 illustrated 
booklets (7 completed to date) 10c each. 


° ° ° 


Have We Food Enough for All? (No. 89 
in the series of pamphlets published by 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y., 10c) comes 
off the press just as we're al] well started 
in the spring round of the victory garden 
game. It discusses what feeding our allies 
will do to our own food supply and vari- 
ous desirable changes in our diet. 
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Learning English usage’ can be fun tor 
both the teacher and the pupil at work on 
The Practical Handbook of Better English, 
by Frank Colby (Franklin Watts, Inc., 285 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y., $1.00). 
His publishers say he teaches the largest 
English “class” in the world — a very cred- 
ible statement since he does it in books and 
newspapers, by mail, and on the radio. 
The author says he has tried tu make this 
book easy to understand and easy to read, 
and we think he has done both. He puts 
one straight in short order on troublesome 
usage questions, irregular verbs, forms of 
address. He gives 25 short vocabulary tests 
-— with answers. Synonyms, spelling, and 
word origins get some attention, and he 
ends with a three page, hundred-question 
word quiz game covering the content of the 
book. One caution — don’t be confused by 
a long section labeled “Proper Word: Or- 
der” in the table of contents. It really in- 
cludes answers: to questions as varied as 
“What is the past tense. of broadcast?” 
and “Is it correct to say, ‘I am sick to my 
stomach’?” 
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WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 

The annual convention of the Western 
Arts Association will be held in Detroit, 
May 38, 4, and 5 with headquarters at the 
Hotel Statler. This meeting, resumed after 
a lapse of one year, will be devoted to a 
study of the place that the allied arts will 
take in the general school curriculum of the 
postwar era. Mrs. Bernice V. Setzer, Di- 
rector of Art Education in Des Moines, is 
president of-the Association. 








will be most in- 
terested in owning the new, up-to-the- 
minute booklet ‘Vision Unlimited” 
—to keep up with air-minded young- 
sters. Factual, yet thrilling—it’s the 
story of AIR EXPRESS, one of the 
nation’s most vital industries of to- 
day and tomorrow. It will prove a 
valuable reference book. We offer it 
to members of the educational 


cin OEE! 


WRITE TODAY 
for your free copy of “Vision Unlimited”. 
Dept. PR-S, Railway Express Agency, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
oe 4 +. 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 


Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 





IT’S NOT 
TOO EARLY 


... fo reserve copies 
for your fall classes. 


MERELY ESTIMATE the number of students you 
ex to have in September and fill in the coupon 
below and mail it teday. It'll insure you a 

ply of copies when reopens in the fall. 
Remember—this is ee ope a TENTATIVE ORDER— 
you may revise and just the quantity within 
3 weeks after school opens—and you pay only for 
the number of copies in your final order. 





I expect to continue to 
use SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES in Sep. 
tember. On a TENTA 
TIVE BASIS giving me 
the right to change my 
order in any way after 
using the first 3 issues, 
please send me approxi- 
mately: 


ADVANCE RESERVATION FOR SEPTEMBER COPIES 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Combined Edition 


—___ SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Social Studies Edition 
—_____SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—English Class Edition 
WORLD WEEK 


——_—_JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


feacher edition desk copy supplied with each order of 10 or 
more. Extra desk copies for each group of 30 copies. 





School 





Address 


P.O. Zone No. 





State 





City 


The approximate enrollment of my school is: Boys 


— Girls TE-5-1-44 


PASTE ON SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


POS[CARD: 





220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 











Yes, Ma saali: 


* The “Specialty Of The House” Is Good Service 


Prompt weekly shipments of your SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
with editorial features providing fresh and stimulating classroom 
programs each week. 


* Good Service Takes Advance Planning— 


Especially these days when our War Production Board paper allot- 
ment for next fall limits the number of copies we’ll be able to print 
to meet the ever-increasing demand from teachers everywhere. And 
it means we'll again have to return classroom orders received after 
our paper quota is used up. 


* Make four Reservation Now For September— 


Of course, you probably don’t know the size of your fall class now 
but we only ask you to estimate the number of copies you'll need. 
Within three weeks after you receive your first shipment in Septem- 
ber, you may revise your order and pay only for the number of 
copies in your final order. 


* Help Us To “Serve You Right” — 


By mailing the advance tentative order coupon on Page 3T or the 
card we’ve mailed you — you help us provide better service on your 
fall order — you enable our cheerful chef to enter your name for our 
special menu of important fall issues. 
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Over 500,000 Copies a Week Used in American Classrooms 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC — WORLD WEEK — JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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Inter-American Workshop 


An Inter-American Education Workshop 
will be held this summer at the University 
of Denver from June 19 to July 21. The 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs and the University will jointly spon- 
sor the project, and. teachers, librarians, 
administrators, and community workers are 
especially invited to participate. Specialists 
having practical experience in inter-Ameri- 
can relations and education will comprise 
the staff. Opportunity will be provided for 
the study of inter-American affairs and 
new methods of foreign language study 
will be provided. A limited number of 
scholarships will be available for qualified 
persons. For further information about the 
Workshop and scholarships, address Dr. 
Wilhelmina Hill of the University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colorado. 


Transportation Series 


OOD advertisers can help teachers. 

Advertising pages often carry maps, 
charts, advance news of changes to come, 
interviews with men developing our eco- 
nomic resources, simple scientific facts 
children are glad to pick up. What appears 
in our advertising pages can frequently 
be used in connection with articles in the 
same issue. Many commercial firms sup- 
port active educational programs, publish 
first-rate pamphlet materials, and distribute 
them without charge. They are glad to 
answer questions about what goes on in 
their special field. 

All this is an ideal picture, but it’s an 
ideal which the publishers and advertisers 
of Scholastic Magazines have aimed at for 
years. 

We want especially to know how close 
we've come in the series of Transportation 
articles — February 28, March 27, and the 
current issue — and in the large volume of 
advertising space taken by transportation 
services — railroads, buses, airlines, etc. 

What do you think of the Transportation 
series? Has it covered the ground? Have 
we done it the right way? Do you use the 
advertisements? 

You will give us the answers we need if 
you will fill out the blank below and send 
it to us. A letter telling us how you used 
the series and ads would be welcome - 
even a short one would look good to us if 
you would dash it off. Please address: 
Transportation Editor, Scholastic Publica- 
tions, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


1. Does the subject of transportation de- 
velopment rate the special attention we 
have given it? 

Yes No 


2. Do you approve of the “picture page” 
technique of handling it? 


Yes No —— 
3. Have you used the transportation se- 
ries or the materials contained in the 


advertisements of transportation companies 
for classroom study and discussion? 


Yes No —— 
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GOING TO RUN ALL 


T= brought him in before the 
commanding officer, a lieutenant 
colonel, and stood him there, almost as 
though he were a prisoner, a slight, al- 
most little man, whose face, they now 
remembered, had been curiously har- 
assed and marked by strain even before 
this campaign, or any campaign had 
begun. He noticed himself that they 
walked on either side of him, as if 
guarding him, as if, indeed, he were, a 
prisoner or someone valued. And since 
he could think of nothing he had done 
or left undone for which they should 
make him a prisoner, he was driven to 
the incredible conclusion that finally 
and at last he had come to be of value. 

He looked at the lieutenant colonel, 
seeing that the officer’s face was hardly 
less, though newly, harassed than his 
own. All day, in the midst of the danger 
which constantly encircled them and in- 
termittently killed some of them, the 
new legend of the lieutenant colonel’s 
irascibility had grown, so that now, 
standing before the man, the corporal 
could wonder that he was not ripped up 
and down with words as scores of men 
had been that day. 

The lieutenant colonel looked at him, 
blinking and staring at the same time, 
as though making some kind of adjust- 
ment, as if from rage to a kind of calm. 
Which it was, perhaps, for to Nilson’s 
amazement, he said rather mildly, 
“They tell me that you used to be a 
runner, Corporal?” 

“Why, yes,” Nilson said. “Yes, sir, I 
mean,” 

“You used to run distances?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ever run in Marathon races or any- 
thing like that?” 

“Yes, sir,” the corporal said, though 
he was thinking: There is nothing “like” 
the Marathon. Just the figures alone 
mean something that no other race 
means: 26 miles, 885 yards. “I run sev- 
enth one year in the Boston Marathon.” 
Right after he had said it, he could see 
that the lieutenant colonel was not im- 
pressed, that he did not know that run- 
ning seventh in the Boston Marathon 
was not the same as running seventh in 
just another foot race: 

“Well,” the officer said, as though 
making the best of a bad bargain, rub- 
bing his eyes tiredly and slowly with 
the heels of his hands. “Well, as you 
know, they’ve sort of got us over a bar- 
rel here. The one radio we still have 
that is working has been damaged so 
that we cannot vary the wave or fre- 
quency enough to keep the enemy from 
picking it up rather often.” 
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The Corporal’s greatest fear as he ran through 
enemy lines was that no one would believe him 





He went on like that, rubbing his 
eyes, explaining to the corporal as if 
the corpora] were a general — someone 
who ought to be told of what the situ- 
ation was. “We think we can break out 
at dawn, if we can synchronize our at- 
tack with some sort of aid.coming from 
our main forces opposite the point of 
our ow attack. Break through the 
ring,” he said vaguely. Then: “Look! 
You think you could run across the hills 
by dark and carry them a message?” 

Nilson began to think, for some rea- 
son, about how his grandmother used 
to talk so frequently about lightning and 
how you never knew where or when it 
was going to strike. It was not fear in 
him, although for a little while he 
would think it was fear. He made a 
silent gasp, so that his mouth was open 
‘before he began to speak. He said, 
“Why, I guess so. I mean, I’m not in 
very good shape. I —” 

“But in no worse shape than anyone 
else here,” the lieutenant colonel said. 
“And you used to be a runner. How 
long since you dropped active compe- 
tition?” , 

“Oh, I was running all the time. 
Right up until my induction, and _even 
then, when I was still in the States and 
could get leave, I was competing some.” 

The officer nodded. “Well, that’s 
about all. There’ll be no written mes- 


sage . . . in case you might be taken. 
You'll be picked up by one of our own 
patrols probably. Just tell them that we 
can’t last another day here and that 
we're going to try to come through at 
dawn. It’s possible they won't believe 
you. But that’s a chance we'll have to 
take. If they have time, they can send 
a plane over with a message, to let us 
know that they understand, although 
it hasn’t been any too healthy here for 
planes. There won’t be much trouble 
getting you through their lines at night. 
I'll send a guard with you until you're 
beyond their lines- and then you'll be 
on your own. Just follow the road. The 
main idea is to get there before dawn. 
I figure it’s thirty-five or forty miles 
before they'll pick you up. We won't 
attack for six hours. You think you 
could make it in, say, five hours?” 

“Why, if I was in shape,” Nilson said, 
“I could, maybe, easy.” 

“Still,” the officer said, “you're the 
best we have. Good luck.” 

“Yes, sir,” Nilson said, and saluted 
and turned 

Outside, the two sergeants stood on 
either side of him, and the tall one said, 
“Well, what are you gonna need?” 

“I dunno,” Nilson said. “I guess I 
won't need anything. Maybe I'll take 
a canteen, maybe not.” He knew that 
thirst for water and the actual need for 
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HARRY SYL- 

VESTER has writ- 

ten and seen pub- 

lished well over a 

hundred _ stories, 

and if -you add 

them up, you find 

he knows sports like a college coach. 
His familiarity with form and tech- 
nique in running is very evident in 
this story we present. He began to 
write in college and made his first 
sale while he was a senior at Notre 


Dame. In 1942, his first novel, Dearly 
Beloved, appeared and was given a 
warm Critical reception. 

Mr. Sylvester was born in Brooklyn 
in 1908; began his career as a sports 
writer in 1930, first on the Brooklyn 
Eagle, and later on the New York 
Herald-Tribune. Then he became a 
free-lance fiction writer for leading 
magazines. In 1943 he went to Mex- 
ico on assignment for Collier’s and 
has just returned to his home in Mas- 
sachusetts. 








water were not ‘necessarily the same 
thing; he was already weighing, only 
half-consciously, the weight of the. can- 
teen against the necessity for water. 

“Well, let’s get going, then,” the 
other sergeant said. 

The tall sergeant got Nilson a cam 
teen filled with water, and they moved 
out into the deeper darkness beyond 
where the tanks and cars stood in a 
shallow arc like great animals vaguely 
huddled in the dark. 

They were more than haltway across 
the plain of three or four miles that 
separated them from the hills that held 
the enemy, when Nilson said, “Look, 
this isn’t any good for you two, is it? 
I mean, if they see us, three isn’t going 
to be much better than one?” 

“Stop being noble,” the tall sergeant 
said. “Someone’s got to show you 
through the hills.” 

“I see what you mean,” Nilson said. 

It was simpler than he had thought 
it would be. You could neither hear nor 
see the enemy. They needed no pickets 
to hear tanks approaching or a plane. 

The three moved upward over the 
dry hills, the soil crumbling under foot 
as they climbed, so that at the crest, 
the sergeants were bushed, panting in 
the heat and the altitude like animals, 
and even Nilson was sweating. In the 
moonlight below them and to the west 
and right, they could see the road. 

“I guess this is where we get off,” the 
tall sergeant said. “You better get go- 
in-:. 

“All right,” Nilson said. “I gotta get 
ready, though.” 

He undressed in the cloud-broken 
dark, until he sat there in his under- 
wear, his socks and shoes and his dog 
tag. The other sergeant handed him the 
canteen. 

“Tll take a drink now,” Nilson said, 
“and that'll have to hold me. The can- 
teen’s too heavy —” 

“You take that canteen,” the tall ser- 
geant said. “You're gonna need it.” 


“Look,” Nilson said, then stopped. 
He saw that they did not know about 
water and running or any violent. exer- 
cise. You could be thirsty for an awfully 
long time without actually needing 
water, but this was no time to start ex- 
plaining that to them. “Well,” he said, 
“Tll go along then.” 

“Good luck,” they said. They watched 
him move, still walking down the slope 
toward the road a half-mile away. They 
thought ‘it was because he couldn’t run 
down a slope that steep, but Nilson was 
walking until the water he had just 
drunk was out of his stomach and he 
could be fairly sure he wouldn’t get a 
stitch when he started to run. 

Watching him, the tall sergeant said, 
“You think he’s gonna do any good?” 

“No, I don’t,” the other sergeant said. 
“Even if he gets through their patrols, 
he'll drop before he gets to our people 

or quit and go hide.” 

“What do you say that tor?” the tall 
sergeant said. 

“Because you're probably thinking 
the same thing I am!” 

In the darkness, the tall sergeant 
nodded. “We both know we could go 
along, too, now and hide somewhere 
unti] this is over, because they’re not 
going to get through tomorrow morn- 
ing. 
“But we go back, instead,” the other 
sergeant said. “And I don’t know why.” 

“I don’t know why, either,” the tall 
sergeant said. 

Then they both turned and began to 
go back the way they had come. 

Nearing the road, the sense of great 
adventure that Nilson had begun to 
know, started to leave him. Not fear 
but a sense of futility took him; a sense 
of his own littleness in the night and 
the desert that was also the enemy’s 
country. At the edge of the road he 
paused, althéugh he could not tell ex- 
actly why and so attributed it to fear, 
long the conventional reason for all un- 
known hesitations or doubts. It was not 
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fear, though, so much as an unwilling. 
ness to undergo one more futility. 

He had not been a very good run. 
ner, and he was now thirty-one. Like 
most of the young men of the Scandi- 
navian colonies in Brooklyn, he had run 
more because it was custom—tradition, 
among their people. He had liked it, 
too, although after almost fifteen years 
of little or no glory, he had unconsci- 
ously begun to feel that he was too old 
to keep losing that often, had begun to 
realize that, after a while, it did some- 
thing to a man, Not that it was any fault 
of his; after all, you’d have to be pretty 
Special to run well Saturdays or Sundays 
or any other day after being on your 
feet all day as a post-office clerk. 

He still hesitated on the edge of the 
road; there was in his hesitation a qual- 
ity that was close to sullenness, a vague, 
an even shadowy resentment against 
some large amorphous body or group 
that somehow had become identified 
with the long years of defeat._ 

Without quite knowing what the re- 
sentment was, he kne» it was, if not 
wrong, at least inappropriate now and 
here. He sighed and at the edge of the 
road did a-curious little exercise that 
relatives of his also had done — oh, say, 
three hundred years before in Norway. 
He bent over, touching his toés five or 
six times and each time straightening 
up and flinging his arm- wide. The idea 
was to open up his lungs quickly and 
limber the muscles of his chest and 
arms. Although he was not a very good 
runner, he knew all about running; he 
knew a man ran as much with his arms 
as with his legs. 

Then he stepped onto the road and 
in a reflexive gesture pawed at the 
crude paving as though it were hard- 
packed cinders, and the heavy G.I. 
shoes were the short-spiked ones of the 
distance runner. He felt sheepish, and 
in the darkness his mouth twisted into 
a half-grin. Then he began to run. 

Almost immediately he felt easier; 
telt confidence flow through him as 
though it were his blood; felt that now, 
at last, he was in his own country, or, 
perhaps more accurately, in his own 
medium. For there are médiums of ac- 
tion that vary with the individual; some 
people feel best moving in an automo- 
bile, others on a horse, a few running. 

More or less unconsciously, as he ran, 
he felt with his feet for the part of the 
tar-and-gravel road that was best suited 
to him. The road was slightly crowned 
in the center and in places pocked 
lightly by machine-gun bullets from the 
planes that had gone over it. As on 
most roads, he found that the shoulder 
was best suited for running. It was 
softer, the spikeless shoes slipped less 

(Continued on page 45) 











WAR JOBS WITH ACTION 


The railroads are being called 
upon to do the biggest transpor- 
tation job im all history — twice 
as big as in the first World War — 
and still growing. 


You can help do this job. Rail- 
roads must have more: workers 
— keen, alert people to do real, 
responsible, vital war work. 


When you take one of these jobs 
you will really be serving the 
armed forces. For the great bulk 
of everything the Army and Navy 


use moves by rail. 


You will be helping keep the 
food and fighting equipment 
flowing to the battle fronts. 


And there’s so much of that and 


other vital traffic to be carried 
that a loaded freight train must 
be started off on its run every 


four seconds. 


This takes people — people to 
maintain tracks and signals, to 
repair cars and engines, to man 
offices and stations, to operate 


yards. 


Every job has a direct bearing on 
winning the war. You work for 
quicker victory when you work 
for the railroads. 


Ask any railroad office or agent , 
—any office of the Railroad 
Retirement Board — or 

the United States 

Employment 


Service. 


ASSOCIATION 


OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 





“Certain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness” 


‘ 


t 


‘ 


~~ 


The First of These is 


NE THING distinguishes American 

democracy most sharply from 
other forms of government—and that 
is its regard for human life. 


* * * 


Remember the historic dash to Nome, 
in 1925, with life-giving serum when 
death stalked in that_ far community? 


Remember the Squalus—and the al- 
most superhuman efforts to save the 
lives of 33 men trapped in her sunken 
hull hundreds of feet below the surface ? 


Remember the items about iron lungs 
rushed to infantile paralysis victims who 
could not breathe without them? 


* * * 


Think of the mercy ships of the last 
war, loaded to the gunwales with food 
for starving Belgians and Armenians— 
the medical supplies and other equip- 
ment shipped to the Japanese when the 
horror of earthquake struck in 1923— 
the development of blood plasma, peni- 
cillin and other ways and means of sav- 
ing and prolonging human life. 
Then think of nations where to take 
one’s life by hari-kari is a national 
honor. Nations where births are encour- 
aged only so that more and more lives 
can be spent im battle and conquest. Na- 
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tions where those unpopular in govern- 
ment are removed not by ballots but by 
bullets. 


Do you begin to see the one great 
difference between American democracy 
and other forms of government? 


* * * 


In the midst of war, one of the great 
railroads of this country has been 
awarded the E. H. Harriman Memorial 
Gold Medal “for outstanding accom- 
plishment in railroad safety.” 


That railroad has been honored, not 
just because it hauls millions of tons 
of coal and other materials to keep the 
war production program rolling—bat 
because, “‘with the greatest number of 
passengers. carried since 1928, the 
Chesapeake and Ohio in 1942 attained 
the lowest passenger casualty rate in 
its history. It has not had a passenger 
fatality in a train accident in more than 
27 years, carrying 115,350,000 pas- 
sengers with a passenger mileage of 
more than 6,750,000,000.” 


It has been honored, not just because 


it/ has speeded to waiting ships the: 


things of war for trans-shipment to the 
battle frents—but because “the Chesa- 
peake and Obio shows a reduction in 
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total employee casualty rate of 70 per 
cent for the past 5 years as compared 
to the 5 years, 1921 to 1926 inclusive, 
and it is one of the very few railroads 
which were able to reduce their em- 
ployee casualty rate in 1942 far below 
that of 1941, with a steady, continued, 
year-by-year reduction since 1936.” 


* * * 


In accepting the Harriman Medal, the 
Chesapeake and Ohio recognizes in the 
very existence of such an award the one 
thing above all others worth fighting 
for—the sanctity and dignity of human 
life—which, as history has repeatedly , 
shown, exist only. so long as govern- 
ment is in the hands of the people and 
not people in the hands of government. 





*“‘“NO PASSENGER FATALITY IN 
A TRAIN ACCIDENT 
IN MORE THAN 27 YEARS.” 


The Edward H. Harriman Memorial 
Medal, awarded annually to the railroad 
with the outstanding safety record — 
awarded on June 24, 1943, to the Chesa- 
beake and Obio Railway Company in 
"recognition of its outstanding safety 
record for the year 1942 among Class I 
Railroads operating ten million or more 
locomotive miles.’’ 
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Next Steps Forward 


\ eon 


The peacetime world of tomorrow will bring vast advances in speed, comfort, and safety 


| Printers is entering an 
Age of Air in which distances be- 
tween places will be measured in hours 
rather than miles. No place on earth will 
be more than 60 hours flying time from 
your local airport. Aviation’s postwar 
expansion will surpass that of the rail- 
roads after the Civil War and the auto- 
mobile after World War I. 

But don’t start writing an epitaph for 
the railroads, steamships, trucks, and 
buses. Airplanes will compete strongly 
with surface transportation, but these 
carriers are preparing to put up a stiff 
fight for business. Light weight passen- 
ger and freight cars of steel alloys and 
aluminum and magnesium will enable 
the railroads to offer high-speed, low- 
cost service. Smaller, swifter ocean 
freighters will continue to handle bulk 
shipments, Light metals, better engines, 
and more efficient fuels will help trucks 
and buses compete for business in the 
coming free-for-all among the different 
forms of transportation. 


Passenger Planes 


Before World War II began, Pan 
American Airlines had already launched 
a program for the construetion of 50 
giant Clippers, each capable: of carry- 
ing 158 passengers. The line antici- 
pated a New York-London flight in ten 
hours at a one-way fare of $100 for each 
passenger. We may be sure that bigger 
and better plans for air travel will soon 
be a reality after the war. | 

Glenn L. Martin, president of the 
Glenn L. Martin Co., has designed a 
250,000 pound airplane with six or more 
engines for transatlantic service. It 
would carry a pay load of 50,000 
pounds — the equivalent of 100 passen- 
gers with 80 pounds of baggage apiece, 
plus 25,000 pounds of mail and express. 
The plane would have most of the com- 
forts of a luxury ocean liner — shower 
baths, a lounge and observation salon. 
One of Martin’s planes, the 140,000- 
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pound Mars Flying Boat, which was 
built for the Navy, recently set a cargo- 
carrying record in a flight between the 
West Coast and Hawaii. 

“There is no technical limit,” declares 
Martin, “to the size of planes; the only 
limit is the amount of payload available. 
We should be able to build 500,000- 
pound planes in a few years.” Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corporation is 
working on a giant 400-passenger air- 
liner. 

W. W. Davies, research engineer of 
United Airlines, wants the aviation in- 
dustry to design a special luxury air- 
liner for domestic service. He favors a 
four-engined, 68%-ton plane ‘at would 
seat 100 passengers and have sleeping 
accommodations for 56. 

The brilliant wartime performance of 
the commercial airlines working with 
the Army’s Air Transport Command and 
the Naval Air Transport Service Kas in- 
creased public confidence in the safety 
and efficiency of air transport and will 
help bring a vast expansion of air-cargo 
business in postwar years. (See March 
27 issue: The Battle of Transportation. ) 
All first-class mail will be sent by air, 
and considerable express and freight 
will go by cargo glider trains. 





The Facts on Air Cargo 

W. K. Patterson, president of United 
Airlines, cautions that “the picture (of 
the airplane’s future) is being harmfully 
distorted by overenthusiastic predictions 
of the extent of postwar use of the air- 
plane. . . .” He says that even if air 
cargo volume increased 100-fold it 
would take only one-tenth of one per 


Number 3 in a series of 


three pictorial articles on the 
development of American 
transportation — past, pres- 
ent, and future: 


cent of the freight now carried by 
American railroads. 

In 1948 the total production of the 
American war aviation industry reached 
a value of more than $20,000,000,000, 
compared to the auto industry’s all- 
time peak of $3,700,000,000 in 1941. 
About 2,500,000 trained workers now 
are turning out cargo and combat 
planes. Will these plants shut down 
when the war ends? It appears that mili- 
tary, commercial and private require- 
ments will keep many factories busy for 
a while. Glenn L. Martin is confident 
that the growth of domestic and inter- 
national passenger, mail and freight 
business, and the expansion of private 
flying will be able to support a huge 
aircraft industry in a few years. 


Railroad Prospects 


Postwar advances in railroading will 
eclipse those made in prewar years. 
Abundant supplies of cheap light met- 
als will permit the railroads to replace 
rolling stock that was out-of-date before 
the war started. The ever-busy Henry 
J. Kaiser has plans to turn out light- 
weight railroad cars in the yards where 
he now produces ships. His engineers 
have designed passenger and freight 
cars that will be so light that one engine 
can pull two or three times the number 
on the same amount of fuel. 

Diesel engines will continue to grow 
in popularity on the railroads. Cost of 
operation is low and they can outpull 
many steam locomotives. 

In its report on postwar transportation 
problems the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board stated that “the future of 
the railroad lies in its continuance as 
the principal agency for heavy freight 
movement. . . . Except for the water- 
ways no agency of transport can seri- 
ously challenge the railroads save on 
the shortest hauls,” declared the NRPB. 

Turning then to the future of truck 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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HELICOPTERS WILL PROVE VSEFUL AS 
EM) “TAX/$* (N CROWDED AREAS. THE GREVHOUNOD 
% CORPORATION HAS PLANS 70 OPERATE HELIGUGES 
QVER 49,130 MILES OF ROUTES. 








FOR PILOTS, INSTRUCTORS, AIRPORT TECH- 
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LOW-COST COMFORT ANO RECREATION. 
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transportation, the NRPB said that the 
truck’s quick response to emergencies, 
which made it so valuable in wartime, 
will enable it to hold business in post- 
war years. 

“The motortruck is most useful,” the 
NRPB reported, “in terminal service, on 
the shorter hauls, and over longer 
routes where its speed can equal or ex- 
ceed that of rail operation. . . . Most 
less-than-carload business, except on the 
longest hauls, may eventually move by 
truck* or some form of coordinated 
service.” 

Engineers of Mack Truck, Inc., fore- 
see a great change in materials that 
form the body of postwar trucks. Mag- 
nesium, aluminum and plastic bonded 
plywood, will lower body weights and 
allow for greater pay loads. Major 
changes also are expected in the en- 
gine. A lighter engine with greater 
horsepower and fuel economy will be 
used. 


Buses Will Be Busy 


“Bus transportation,” declared the 
NRPB, “has important advantages in 
short-distance traffic and in cross-coun- 
try traffic between the major channels 
of movement. It also provides frequent 
and economical service in the light traf- 


fic areas which cannot be satisfactorily 
served by rail. Except on local hauls, 
however, good rail service can offer 
strong competition.” 

Buses, as well as the railroads, will 
have to battle the airliners. They are 
expected to match the railroads in pro- 
viding fully air-conditioned coaches, 
with plastic windows, sky-view roofs, 
private compartments in front, and a 
lounge and observation room in the 
rear.-Bus fares will be low, because 
light-metal or plastic and plywood bod- 
ies, plus super-efficient engines, will 
permit these vehicles to get twice as 
many miles per gallon of high-octane 
gasoline. 

Prefabrication and welding have en- 
abled American shipbuilders to break 
all records turning out ships for the 
United Nations’ supply lines. This de- 
velopment, and the greater use of steel 
alloys and light metals in postwar ships, 
will give shipping companies the faster 
ships needed to compete with foreign 
vessels and air transport. 

Admiral Emory S. Land, chairme.a of 
the U. S. Maritime Commission and 
War Shipping Administrator, visualizes 
a record-breaking peacetime merchant 
fleet of from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 
tons. He also favors private ownership, 
operation, and construction of ships, and 
the shipment of “a liberal percentage” 
ot our overseas traffic in American ships. 

C. i. Stanton, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministrator, has some interesting facts 


and figures on the coming battle be- 
tween the airplane and ship: 

“In the not too distant future high- 
value cargo willbe commonly trans- 
ported by air both domestically and 
overseas. . . . But why, stretch the facts? 
Far from bringing about a decrease in 
surface traffic, expanded air traffic will 
increase it, for the fuel to keep the 
planes in the air will have to be hauled 
by surface craft. 

“A Clipper,” he explains, “can carry 
8% tons of freight from New York to 
England if it refuels in Newfoundland, 
whereas a 10,000-ton freighter can carry 
from six to eight thousand tons of cargo, 
together with fuel and stores for the 
round trip. Therefore, a good many 
hundred Clipper trips would be needed 
to carry the tonnage which one freighter 
can handle on one voyage. Furthermore, 
8,500 tons of gasoline would have to be 


carried by freighter to Newfoundland - 


to fuel the Clippers. . .. The more planes 
that fly, the more ships will have to 
sail.” 

How will the United States and other 
nations share in the airways of the world 
in the coming Age of Air? Will bitter 
postwar competition for air business de- 
stroy the United Nations teamwork that 
will be needed to preserve world peace? 
British and American officials have been 
studying these vital questions. They 
have agreed on a postwar air policy of 
“right of innocent passage.” (See Post- 
war World serics, Scholastic, Nov. 29, 
1943.) This would allow planes of all 
nations to fly over another nation, and 
make stops for refueling and repairs, 
but not carry on business within that 
country. For example, a British line op- 
erating between London and Mexico 
City could land passengers in New York 
but could not pick up passengers bound 
for Washington or New Orleans. 

“Innocent passage” is a middle- 
ground policy between the present strict 
“sovereignty of the air,” which gives a 
nation complete control over air travel 
above its territory, and “freedom of the 
air,” which would let foreign airplanes 
operate freely in another nation and do 
business there. 


Further discussion of postwar air pol- . 


icy between Britain, Canada, the United 
States, and Russia must await the set- 
tlement of a sharp dispute between air- 
lines in the United States over two pro- 
posals for world air traffic between for- 
eign points. 


“Chosen Instrument’”—Pro & Con 


Pan American Airways, our biggest 
airline and a pioneer in world flying, 
and United Airlines, say we can best 
match foreign competition by organizing 
a single “chosen-instrument” airline 
representing al] American companies. 


Juan Trippe, president of Pan Ameri- 
can, points out that other nations are 
represented by “chosen instruments” in 
world air transport — the British by Brit- 
ish Overseas Airways Corp., the Dutch 
by K.L.M., the Russians by Soviet Air 
Trust, etc. So he contends that if Ameri- 
can strength is split among several oom- 
peting companies we will be handi- 
capped in competing with foreign air- 


* Jines. 


Seventeen domestic airlines, led by 
American Airlines, American Export, 
Eastern Airlines, Pennsylvania Central, 
and Transcontinental & Western Air, 
oppose the “chosen instrument” policy 
and demand the right to fly anywhere 
they can get air business. They main- 
tain that free competition would make 
for better service and insure lower rates. 

These airlines are fighting the new 
Civil Aeronautics Bill, introduced by 
Senator Pat McCarran (Democrat of 
Nevada). This bill would create a 
$1,000,000,000 All American Flag Line, 
chartered by the Federal Government, 
but owned and controlled by all existing 
American airlines. 


States’ Rights in Aviation 


Airlines officials also are critical of 
McCarran’s proposal to give each 
State control over air carriers operating 
within its borders. They say air regula- 
tion by 48 different States would ham- 
per flying in the same way that con- 
flicting State laws on truck and trailer 
weights and sizes have hindered the 
long distance transport of freight by 
motortruck. This “States’ rights” air rule 
has been promoted, they charge, by 
surface transportation companies who 
wish to get into the aviation business. 

Certain railroads, steamship lines and 
truck and bus companies insist that they 
should have the right to engage in air 
transport if they want to. They believe 
their long experience in the handling 
of freight and passengers will be useful 
in the air transport business. They say 
they could give the nation a “coordi- 
nated” transportation system — combin- 
ing air, land and sea transport. Airline 
officials reply that railroad and shipping 
companies want to enter the air business 
merely to protect their own investments 
in surface transport equipment. 

It can be seen that the coming battle 
for transportation business will be waged 
not only on the airways, rails, highways 
and oceans, but at international confer- 
ences, in Congress and State legisla- 
tures, on the radio and in the newspa- 
pers and magazines. All Americans have 
an interest in seeing that the final de- 
cision gives them good, low-cost trans- 
portation and also contributes to inter. 
national understanding and cooperation 
among nations. 
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SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE—For over 100 
years, United States Rubber Company has been 
working with rubber. Throughout that century 
of experience, its scientists and technicians have 
been exploring new fields, planning, designing 
and testing better products. 


TIRES THAT BULLETS CAN'T STOP—Specially 
built combat tires used on jeeps, tank destroyers 
and other combat cars keep the vehicle rolling 
at full speed even when riddled with machine 
gunfire. Extra thick sidewalls support the tire 
for a considerable distance even without any air. 


School bells 
ring 
rain or shine 


Is there a load so precious anywhere as 
the cargo this school bus carries? 


Rain or shine, over slippery spring 
pavements or through the early morning 
mist, the school bus takes its lively load 
to school...and brings it back again 
happy and safe. 


Today, new tires are hard to get... 
but the school bells keep on ringing. 
And the school bus must keep right on 
running early and late—morning and 
afternoon—just the same. 


The doctor’s car, the bus that carries 
workers to their jobs and home again, 
the ambulance, the milk truck, every 
essential car and truck in town depends 
on tires...and, now more than ever, 
on good, capable, experienced tire service 
to keep them running. 


That’s where the skill, the knowledge 
and the care of your community tire 
dealer do such an all-important job. As 
long as tires are hard to get, as long as 
every ounce of mileage counts as it does 
today, his function in keeping the com- 
munity rolling is of vital importance. 

He has a stake in the community, too, 
and he guards the tires that make it run. 
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When you see this sign, you will find that kind of tire 
dealer. itis the sign of a local, independent business built 
on experience, skilled service and products of quality. 


A BETTER WORLD 
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TOMORROW’S TIRE—All the improvements in tire 
engineering that have been built into U. S. 
Royals for jeeps and tank destroyers, for bomb- 
ers and fighters will help make U. S. Royal 
Masters the premium quality favorite again 
after victory —on the nation’s finest cars. 


Listen to the Philbarmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 E.W.T, Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. - In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 
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ARMOR PROTECTION 


Aircraft armor protection has 
brought many a pilot home even 
though his plane was riddled 
with steel. All our fighters and 
bombers carry armor today — 


sheets of tough bullet-proof and - 


flak-proof steel. 

Aircraft armor has. saved 
many lives. But it has one 
fault. The 500 to 1,000 pounds 
of armor on the modern 
fighter is dead weight and a 
dead load. The Jap Zero uses 
little or no armor, and being 
lighter is more maneuverable. 

Present day aircraft armor is 
a direct result of the large cali- 
bre aircraft shells now used in 
combat. It is one thing to risk 
being hit by machine gun bul- 
lets. But when explosive shells 
of 20 mm. and 37 mm. begin to 
tear apart your cockpit — 
brother, that calls for armor! 

Not only pilots and crew 
members, but also vital equip- 
ment in the plane must be pro- 
tected with armor. Pilots are 
easiest to protect. The armor, 
built into the back of the seat, 
shields the back of the head and 
the back of the pilot. Bullet- 
ptoof glass windshields, some- 
times 3 inches thick, protect 
him from frontal attack. 

Plane equipment is harder to 
_ protect because there is so much 


International News photo 
Fortress pilot trying on a flak 
apron. Armor is sewn inside. 





Internatioffal News photo 


Flyer wearing the M4 flak hel- 
met. Note the hinged ear flaps. 


of it. Fuel tanks used to be a 
danger spot. Today, self-sealing 
tanks have been developed in 
which a rubber inner lining 
seals bullet and shell holes. 


Flak Aprons 


To further protect flyers, flak 
aprons have been developed. 
These aprons resemble the kind 
that are used in machine shops. 
(See photo below.) Rectangular 
pieces of armor plate have been 
sewn into the apron. 

To protect the airman’s head 
from shell fragments, the Ord- 
nance Department has devel- 
oped the M3 helmet. The M3 
helmet fits over the flyer’s own 
helmet, and has hinged steel 
flaps covering his earphones. A 
similar helmet, though smaller, 
is the M4, designed mainly for 
turret gunners who must work 
in a narrow space. 

Armor plate weighs about 40 
pounds for a l-inch thick sec- 
tion one foot square. Because 
of this weight, armor must be 
used economically. 

The resistance of aircraft 
armor to machine gun bullets, 
cannon shells, and ack-ack frag- 
ments depends upon the angle 
they strike the armor. 

Bullets or shells striking at 
right angles to the armor plate 
may bore through if their veloc- 
ity is high and the range is 
short. If bullet strikes at too 
great an angle, it. will ricochet. 





U. S., Britain 
Hold Air Talks 


A British and U. S. confer- 
ence on air transport after the 
war is now taking place in Lon- 
don. The purpose of this meet- 
ing is to ensure “freedom of the 
skies” to all nations, and to 
guarantee fair ~- competition 
among airlines of all nations. 

In these talks, Adolph A. 
Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
State, is chief of the U. S. dele- 
gation. Lord Beaverbrook is at 
the head of the British dele- 
gation. 

Other countries such as Rus- 
sia, Canada, Holland and France 
will take part in later meetings. 

International aviation requires 
bases all over the world. The 
cooperation of all countries is 
necessary if aviation is to be- 
come an instrument for making 
the whole world richer. 

The U. S. is the most air- 
minded nation in the world. Be- 
fore the war, 80 per cent of all 
air travel originated in the U. S. 





Douglas (54 
Downed in Error 


A Douglas C-54 Skymaster 
was shot down oyer the Atlantic 
last week by British carrier. 
based fighters. Due to bad visi- 
bility, the British fighters mis- 
took the Douglas Skymaster for 
a Focke-Wulf 200 Kurier 
bomber. The two planes greatly 
resemble each other. (See sil- 
houette diagrams below. ) 

The British fighters were pro- 
tecting an Allied convoy. Be- 
cause of mistaken identity, they 
attacked the Skymaster which 
was bound for Europe with a 
cargo of war materials. Six 
American flyers lost their lives 
in the tragedy. 

Such accidents, due to bad 
visibility and the need to act 
quickly in combat, have hap- 
pened before, The worst case 
on record happened during our 
invasion of Sicily when 28 
American transport planes were 
shot down by mistake by Allied 
guns, killing 400 paratroopers. 








TRAGIC MISTAKEN IDENTITY 
© DOUGLAS SKYMASTER - FOCKE-WULF KURIER 

















Note resemblance: Douglas Skymaster and Focke-Welf Kurier. 
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Shades are drawn down. Lights 
dim low. The landscape is 
blotted out ... there’s just the 
hum of the speeding train. 


These boys know what it 
means—the troop train is ap- 
proaching the troop ships. 


Some draw a deep breath. A 
soldier fumbles for a fetter. 
Another wonders if he can 
make a last telephone call. 
Another draws out a crumpled 


photograph. 





No, travelers don’t see this— 
but the trainmen of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad do, daily. 
And more so than ever now. 
As the swelling tide of Ameri- 
can youth—fine and fit— 
streams overseas... 


Of course, it takes a lot of 
equipment for these troop 
movements — but with what 
remains we are doing our best 
to serve all essential travelers 
... efficiently, courteously. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


¥%& 45,417 in the Armed Forces y¥ 157 have given their lives for their country 





7 “Tired? l'llsaylam! You’d know, if you’d ever 

¢ flown a 200-mile-per-hour cargo plane in from the 

‘ Orient for the Air Service Command.” He was only 22 
years old, this Liberator Express pilot. He’d just brought 
his ship in — the end of a round-trip run on the longest air- 
freight haul in the world. From India, 14,000 miles away, 
to Patterson Field, outside Dayton, Ohio! 


3s Each Liberator Express carries many tons of high- 
¢ priority cargo — aircraft parts and supplies urgently 
needed by American airmen based halfway around the 
world. Magnetos, fuel pumps, jungle kits, propellers, start- 
ers, aircraft engines, radios, and other vital accessories. 
“It’s a rugged run,” the pilots say. “But our combat flyers 
are doing a terrific job out there — and hoy they need the 
stuff we take ’em!” 


Day in, day out, the huge, long-range Liberator 

¢ Express transports roar down this Ohio runway and 

streak southward to Brazil’s hump, then across to Africa, 

and on to the very fringe of Jap-held Burma. The boys who 

fly this shuttle run — in all kinds of weather — call it the 
8-day “Pony Express,” — 4 days out, 4 days back. 


G Dramatic as the India run is, it’s only one of the 
¢ ways in which we’re solving the stupendous problem 
of supply for United States air bases the world over. Every 
day, thousands of tons of supplies are loaded into freight 
cars and trucks at huge Air Service Command warehouses 
scattered over the U.S.A. The furious tempo of Allied 
aerial warfare calls for miracles of transportation, not only 
by air, but over highway, by rail, and on the sea. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 














Quick Facts for Air-Minded Readers 


New role for the “Cat” — Although designed as a Navy 
patrol bomber, the Consolidated Vultee long-range Catalina 
flying boat is also being used as a transport, flying natural 
rubber out of South America. 
7 . a 

Now your War Bonds buy more Bombers — In the 1943 fiscal 
year Consolidated Vultee has made savings of $251,000,000, 
which have been passed on to the government in voluntary 
cash refunds and price reductions and reserves for further 
refunds. This saving came about through new operating econ- 
omies and efficient use of manpower, which enabled the com- 
pany to turn out more planes for Jess money. 


AY ; 
N) iit UT iB, North Atlantic Shuttle — It is reported that flights across the 
Hataliseasia! HY North Atlantic, in both directions, are now running more 
hi than 1000 a week. 
e . o 


For Distinguished Service — Though operating with only about 
half their prewar equipment in 743, the airlines of America 
flew 37,639,000 ton-miles of mail (a gain of 78%) .. . 15,774,- 
000 ton-miles of express (a gain of 34%) ... 1,540,000,000 
passenger miles (a gain of 10%). 


Consolidated Vultee is the largest builder 


of airplanes in the world. 





Boxes and crates, brought by truck and train, are 

¢ lowered into the holds of waiting ships. Often, part 
of the cargo consists of fighter planes which have been No spot on ea rth is more 
flown from factory to dock. Partly dismantled, they are 


erator ’ Hi H 
ay and lashed down on girder-like false decks for delivery over- th an 60 h ours fl y! n AS tl me 
Africa, seas. Our constant and gigantic torrent of transoceanic from your | ocal ai rpo rt 


7s who shipping is truly a bridge of supply which is taking us 
it the closer and closer to Victory. 











From “Flying Jeeps” to Leviathans of the air — The 
planes shown below were all designed and developed 
by Consolidated Vultee. When peace comes, the company 
will be in a position to provide the postwar equivalent of 
such planes, from small, privately owned “‘air flivvers’’ to 
huge, transoceanic cargo-and-passenger planes. 


eae 
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> 
LIBERATOR... . 4-engine bomber LIBERATOR EXPRESS... transport 


os 


CORONADO. ..patrol bomber CATALINA... patrol bomber 


E > | 
The plane, the train, the truck, and the ship must ‘ ~ wae 
4 i i aoe 
6 


f the team up together to help rebuild the peacetime 

‘blem world, just as they are working together to win the war. In 

tvery fact, transportation will be a vital key to postwAr peace apartment aye 
reight and prosperity. ' 

ouses But the plane will also have a second role to fulfill. For = 

Allied the long reach and overwhelming might of American air : 


- only Power can well become this freedom-loving nation’s most 
effective force for ensuring a lasting peace. RELIANT... navigational trainer SENTINEL, ,,’Flying Jeep” 








San Diego, Calif. Fort Worth, Texas Louisville, Ky. Allentown, Pa. 


Vultee Field, Calif. New Orleans, La. Wayne, Mich. Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Fairfield, Calif. Nashville, Tenn. Dearborn, Mich. Miami, Fla. 
Tucson, Ariz. Member, Aircraft Wor Production Council 





THAT SERVICEMAN AGAIN! 


PENNY kept her eyes glued to her 
English lit. book and pretended to 
follow Miss Whitaker's reading of 
Othello, but her thoughts were on the 
yellow envelope inside her notebook. 
She knew the telegraph message by 
heart: WILL STOPOVER BETWEEN 
TRAINS THIS EVENING. ANXIOUS 
TO SEE YOU. SERGEANT HAL HAR- 
CUM. 

Darn! Why did it have to be this 
evening, when she had a date with Nick 
for the hike-bike picnic? Why couldn’t 
it be tomorrow night for which she had 
nothing planned? Or even the next night 
when she had a date with Bob Bristow? 

Bob, a casual friend and occasional 
date, would understand if she phoned 
him and said, “Look, Bob, could we 
change our date to another night? I’ve 
just had a telegram from a serviceman 
who’s been overseas. He’s stopping off 
here between trains and — well, he’s 
expecting to see me.” Then Bob would 

_reply, “Sure, Penny, I understand. An- 
other night will be okay.” 

But breaking the date with Nick was 
like playing with dynamite. Nick would 
know immediately who “a serviceman” 
was, and very likely he’d get mad. Good 
and mad, the way he had once before 
when he caught her holding off on dates 
until she heard from Hal. 

Penny sighed, remembering their 
quarrel. Only once, since they'd made 
up, had she dared mention Hal’s name. 
She’d told Nick about Hal’s letter from 


“the land of spaghetti and garlic” but ~ 


Nick hadn’t seemed interested — in fact, 
had closed up like a clam. : 

In the face of her present predica- 
ment, Penny wished that she’d told Nick 
about Hal’s recent letter from a hospital 
near New York and about his plans to 
stop over in Middlevale en route home 
for a furlough. If Nick knew that Hal 
had been wounded, he might be more 
— more sympathetic. 

Through the whirl of her thoughts, 
Penny heard Miss Whitaker’s voice: 

“I do perceive here a divided 


duty. ...” 








“Of course!” Penny exclaimed. “He 
said ‘this evening’ in the telegram!” 


Divided duty, Penny repeated to her- 
self. Perhaps that explained her con- 
fusion. She didn’t want to break the 
date with Nick, but it was her duty to 
see Hal. After all, when a boy has beefi 
away from home and — and friends for 
a long time, and has been wounded in 
combat, shouldn’t a girl break one date 
for him? 

She should, Penny decided. But how? 

“How to break the date without hurting 
Nick’s feelings? 


When the bell rang at the end of 
seventh period, Penny was still stumped 
for the answer to her problem. In the 
locker room the girls were buzzing 
about the picnic. The bikers were kid- 
ding the hikers and saying that, even if 
they did have to follow the long route 
instead of the short cut, they’d beat the 
hikers to the picnic grounds. 

“Got your sandwiches made, Penny?” 
Bev Murray asked. 

“No — not yet. Nick has to work until 
six o'clock, so we may be a little late.” 
~ “Then you must be biking out. Better 
pedal like mad,” Bev laughed. “I don’t 
know whether we can hold those boys 
and their gluttonous appetites until six- 
thirty! S’long. See ya,” Bev called over 
her shoulder on the way out. 

Penny glanced at her watch and de- 
cided to wait in the locker room until 
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she was sure Nick would have left the 
school building. She couldn’t muster the 
courage to tell him, face to face, It 
would be easier to phone him from 
home. 

Still absorbed in her thoughts, she 
was walking down Arbor Road a few 
minutes later when she heard a familiar 
voice from behind. 

“Hello, Penny,” Mrs. Hart said. “I'm 
om my way to the grocery, so I'll walk a 
block with you. Why so glum?” she 
added. “You look ceiling zero!” 

Penny hesitated, then suddenly burst 
forth, “Mrs. Hart, if a girl has a date 
with a boy:and something important 
comes up, how can she break the date 
without hurting his feelings?” 

Mrs. Hart smiled. “It’s hard to con- 
vince a boy that anything is more im- 
portant than having a date with him, 
and I doubt that it’s possible to break a 
date without running. the risk of hutt 
feelings, But the safest way is to tell 
him the true circumstances and ask him 
if you may break the date.” 

Penny frowned and put her hand to 
her forehead. “I —I have such a head- 
ache. I really don’t feel up to the pic- 
nic, anyhow.” ‘ 

“Then you don't feel up to ‘some 
thing important,’ do you?” Mrs. Hart 
put in slyly. “Play fair, Penny,” she 
added, turning to go into the grocery. 
“It pays in the long run.” 

At home Peni sat by the phone for 
fully five minutes before she dialed 
Nick’s number. When she heard his 
voice at the other end of the line, she 
said, “Nick, Hal Harcum has wired that 
he’s on the way home from a hospital 
near New York. He’s stopping here be 
tween trains this evening and —” 

“Oh-h, I see,” Nick spoke so quietly 
that Penny hardly heard him. “Waita 
minute,” he added hurriedly. “Between 
trains — from New York and he lives in 
Canesboro, doesn’t he? Well, the New 
York train gets in at 5:10 and the only 
train out to Canesboro is at 7:05. We 
could still make the picnic — or part of 
it.” 

Penny nearly dropped the telephone. 
“Of course!” she exclaimed. “Why didnt 
I think of that? He said ‘this evening 
in the telegram. Nick, are vou — sure 
you don’t mind?” 

“Sure, I mind,” he replied laughingly. 
“But when I get into uniform, I'll expect 
you to do the same thing for me!” 
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A color reproduction (14%" x 20”) of this scene from Cecil B. DeMille’s Paramount production 
“Union Pacific’ may behad free by writing Union Pacific Railroad, Room 1126, Omaha 2, Neb. 
a 


@ PROMONTORY POINT, Utah, 
was thescene ofa history-making event 
on May 10, 1869—the realization of 
a great American’s dream. It was 
Abraham Lincoln who visualized the 
vital need for uniting by rail, the East 
with the West, and who authorized the 
building of a transcontinental railroad. 


The Union Pacific struggled through 
lean and troubled years on like other 
pionaves, it had faith in America’s 
uture. Edward H. Harriman had un- 
bounded faith in America. His guiding 
genius—and the faith of the leaders 
“from the ranks” who followed him 
—gave strength tothe railroad. e 


America always has offered unlimited 
opportunity and ample reward as an 
incentive for hard work and indi- 
vidual enterprise. That’s why it’s such 
a great country. It’s our job to keep it 
that way. 

x * * & 


This year marks the 75th Anniversary 
—the Diamond Jubilee—of the driving 
of the Golden Spike, the completion 
of “The Strategic Middle Route.” 
Union Pacific commemorates that his- 
toric occasion by continuing to exert 
every effort in the transportation of 
materials and troops to hasten the hour 
of victory and peace. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 
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JAZ-LOVERS 
PARADISE 


By Herman 1. Masin 


WE LIKE good music. That means 
symphony, opera, the lighter clas- 
sics and — jazz. We can hear the eye- 
brows of the highbrows click against 
the ceiling. How can anyone who ap- 
preciates good music care for the cater- 
wauling of trumpets and trombones? 

It always infuriates these people to 
call them intolerant. But that’s just what 
they are. Because they cannot under- 
stand jazz, they look down their long, 
stuffy noses at people who do. 

Note that we’ve been using the term 
“jazz,” not “swing.” Swing, to us, means 
Harry James, Sammy Kaye, and Vaughn 
Monroe. Jitterbugs. Swooners. And peo- 
ple who call clarinets “licorice sticks.” 


Jitterbugs and Swooners 


Surprising as it may seem, the Kayes 
and Monroes do not play pure jazz, 
and the jitterbugs and swaoners know 
nothing about it. The swing bands play 
a tight, arranged kind of music. The 
notes are all written down for them by 
an arranger. So what you have is music 
played by ‘14 or 15 men as one man 
thinks it should be played. 

What's wrong with that, you may say, 
if the arranger is good? Nothing. There 
are many arranged pieces that are solid, 
indeed. Artie Shaw’s Begin the Beguine 
and the first side of Benny Goodman’s 
Swing, Swing, Swing, come to mind. 
You can play them over and over again 
and enjoy them each time. 

But records like these are the excep- 
tions to the rule. The usual arranged 
swing numbers are about as exciting as 
ear muffs. And those sticky renditions 
of popular ballads (with vocal by Bob 
Eberle) — what a waste of wax! 

Now get this straight: Band leaders 
like Harry James, the Dorsey brothers, 
and Benny Goodman are good musi- 
cians. Nearly all of them have had a 
thorough schooling in musical funda- 
mentals and they are as creative as the 
next fellow. But when you go in for big 
bands, swank hotel engagements and 
radio programs, the real jazz art goes 
out the window. Pure jazz is strictly ear 
music — you don’t dance to it. 

Now if you'll scale those pop records 


Gray-O’ Reilly 


Eddie Condon, Maestro of Hot, with guitar, bow tie and Sunday smile. 


of yours into the garbage can and pull 
up a chair, we'll get down tc jazz tacks. 
First, what is pure jazz? We like to 
think of it as free, creative music, 
bound by no rules other than. the in- 
stinctive good taste and discipline of 
the performer. 

You must be good to play it — very 
good. For the accent is on individual 
performance. Once the melody is estab- 
lished, the men are on their own. Each 
is given a chance to improvise — to 
weave his own patterns into the music. 
But that doesn’t mean it’s a free for all. 
What each man plays has to do with 
what the man before him played. And 
what they all play has to do with the 
piece they are playing. 

Just for the fun of it let’s pick up a 
band and see how they go at it. For 
clarinet, let’s take Peewee Russell. 
Trombone, Miff Mole. Cornet, Bobby 
Hackett. Bass, Bob Casey. Piano, Joe 
Bushkin. Guitar, Eddie Condon. Drums, 
George Wettling. Ever hear of ‘em? 
Probably not, unless you’re a jazz’ fan. 
Anyway, these fellows are’ among the 
greatest jazz men alive. 

First thing youll notice about the 
band stand is the absence of sheet 
music. The boys don’t need it; they 
carry their music in their heads. 

The tune is At the Jazz Band Ball 
—a great jazz classic. Condon taps his 
toe a few times and the boys are off. 
For two choruses they stick together, 
Hackett’s cornet driving out in front and 
Russell's clarinet weaving in and out. 


Then they really take off. Russell 
takes a long clarinet solo, accompanied 
by the rhythm section only. He em- 
broiders the theme beautifully, some- 
times getting completely away from it, 
sometimes sticking close. But always 
providing interesting patterns. 

Bobby Hackett’s cornet then takes 
over. Bobby isn’t one of those spectacu- 
lar high-note hackers. He strives for 
tone and gets beautiful results. Miff 
Mole and Joe Bushkin weigh in with 
solos. And we're ready for the bang 
finish. All the boys come together and 
ride away home. 

It’s pretty futile trying to describe 
the wonderful drive, melody and orig- 
inality they get into their playing. 
You’ve just got to héar it for yourself. 


Eddie Condon’s Show 


Right now the greatest mecca for 
jazz is Town Hall in New York City. 
Town Hall is a squat, tidy building in 
the heart of the city which, until re- 
cently, was given over wholly to serious 
music and lectures.. 

Only five people could assure sell- 


. out crowds. They were: Marian Ander- 


son, Lotte Lehmann, Vladimir Horo- 
witz, Arturo Toscanini, ‘and Dorothy 
Maynor. This year a sixth was added - 
Eddie Condon! 

Once or twice a month Eddie con- 
ducts a jazz concert —a real jazz con- 
cert, not a high-falutin’ affair where the 
musicians are dressed like waiters, play 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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The Pioneer Zephyr—Daddy of ’em All 


FIRST DIESEL STREAMLINE TRAIN IN AMERICA | 


py oS -tsare ply enseny~tes¢ 


MORE THAN A TRAIN... A SYMBOL 


® Burlington’s Pioneer 
Zephyr, first diesel-powered, streamline 
train in America...symbol of a dramatic 
era in railroad transportation...and of 
the even more dramatic progress to come. 
Christened on April 18, 1934 . :. exhibited 
in 222 cities in 27 states... 
tested through 30,000 experi- Gin eee, 
mental miles, the Pioneer a, 
Zephyr entered regular service 
with national acclamation, on 
November 11, 1934... thus 
establishing the first stream- 
line service in America. 
Today, the Burlington has 
fourteen gleaming stainless 
steel Zephyrs operating on its 


Burlington 
Route 


system lines. More than 100 trains, fashioned 
to the streamline pattern, have gone into 
service for railroads throughout the country. 

With ten years of outstanding service to 
its credit—a period during which it has 
covered in excess of 1,676,000 miles— 
the Pioneer Zephyr is still on 
active duty, serving wartime 
America to the tune of 456 
miles each day. 

In the coming peacetime 
years, we look forward to a 
program of further improve- 
ment and refinement of the 
“streamline train” era, inaugu- 
rated by the Pioneer Zephyr 
a short ten years ago. 


ia 


AN ESSENTIAL LINK IN TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANSPORTATION 





—now the 


_ KNOWN 
QUANTITY 


America’s railroads have 

been doing tremendous 

things since war began. 

But to single any one of 
them out for special praise would be 
unfair. The efforts of all are equally 
commendable...they have moved mil- 
lions of uniformed men and countless 
carloads of war equipment. “‘X,” the 
unknown quantity when war came, has 
become “‘X,” the known quantity—a 
war transportation service that has 
literally amazed the world. 


The Chicago and North Western Line, 
as one of America’s fighting railroads, 
continues to be mighty busy with its 
war chores...not too busy, however, 
to tell you how much we appreciate 
your war-time travel attitude. In adjust- 
ing your travel plans to the demands 
of war, you folks in the teaching pro- 
fession have proved a splendid exam- 
ple to others. Accept our sincere thanks 
for your patience and understanding. 


In the post-war era to come you may 
be sure that the “North Western” will 
do its utmost to provide a transporta- 
tion service finer than anything you 
have ever known. 


CHICAGO and 


NORTH 
WESTERN 


LINE 


SERVING AMERICA IN WAR AND PBACE 
FOR ALMOST A CENTURY 
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Jazz Lovers’ Paradise 
(Concluded) 


rehearsed tunes and carry on like third- 
rate vaudeville actors. 

At these concerts, the musicians ap- 
pear by invitation of Eddie. He in- 
vites only the good ones, no matter how 
obscure or famous they are. His main 
idea is getting a group who can give 


== | out with the real stuff. Everything else 


is secondary. 
Practically all the fellows in our ear- 
lier mentioned pick-up band are usually 


‘1 on hand. Other fairly steady performers 


are Big Sid Catlett, All-American drum- 
mer; Max Kaminsky, cornet; Oscar Pet- 
tiford, All-American bassist; Earl 
“Father” Hines, hot pianist; and “Hot 
Lips” Page, trumpeter. So far Big Sid 
and “Hot Lips” have been the show 
stealers. 

Condon himself doesn’t do much 
playing. After two or three numbers, he 
confines himself to running the she- 
bang. He makes a wonderful m. c. A 
dapper fellow given to bow-ties (whom 
does that remind you of!) and striped 
shirts, he owns a precious sense of 
humor. But he doesn’t work hard at 
being funny. 

In the middle of a clarinet solo, he 
may walk over to the trumpet player 
and whisper an instruction like, “You 
take it next, Bobby,” or sidle up to a 
bassist and murmur a baseball score. 
This keeps the men relaxed and in a 
mood to give their best. 

Nobody is required to wear a dress 
suit. They dress as they please. If some 
of the men have a band date after the 
show, they will appear in their regular 
monkey suits. But the other fellows 
will be wearing ordinary business suits. 
One or two may even be wearing mili- 
tary uniforms. 

They stand around leisurely and play 
as the Lord intended instruments to be 
played. They don’t lift their horns to 
the sky or move them right or left like 
the corny swing bands. The music’s the 
thing — and that’s what they concen- 
trate on. 

Condon introduces each number 
briefly but deliciously, like, “According 
to the program, the next number should 
be Honeysuckle Rose. We're going to 
play The Muskrat Ramble. But you 
won't know the difference by the time 
we finish kicking it around.” 

After the boys have finished rambling, 
he'll step up and say, “How’d you like 
that, folks? If you didn’t, our usual 
policy prevails. Just go to the box office 
and, we'll charge you double.” 

Each concert builds up to an im- 
promptu ensemble number, when all 
the men come out and jam away in a 
collective improvisation. When it’s over 


you're so limp, you have to be poured 
into the street. 

Practically every Allied and neutral 
country round the world hears these 
concerts! The British Broadcasting Com- 
pany broadcasts them throughout Great 
Britain. The Office of War Information 
records them for re-broadcast via short 
wave. And the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs does the same, with 
Spanish and Portuguese commentaries, 
for the twenty Latin American repub- 
lics. The O. W. L., in addition, has made 
a movie short of one of the concerts 
which is being exhibited overseas to 
our troops. 

After the last concert we cornered 
Eddie Condon and made him give out 
with some personal observations on jazz. 
According to the maestro of hot, there 
is no such thing as Kansas City jazz, 
Chicago jazz, etc., as some of the jazz 
experts would have you believe. Such 
labels are usually the results of acci- 
dents. 

Eddie, for example, once made a 
few records in Chicago. Ever since he 
has been identified as a “Chicago-style” 
musician. Count Basie came into fame 
while playing in Kansas City. So he is 
suppesed to play “Kansas City style.” 
Eddie dislikes putting labels on jazz. To 
his way of thinking, there are just two 
kinds of jazz — good and bad. 

The maestro broke into the big time 
direct from Bloom Township High 
School in Chicago Heights, Ill. He was 
15 years old at the time and a finished 
guitarist. That was about 22 years ago. 
In this time, he has played with nearly 
every top-flight jazz man extant. 

The greatest of all, he says, was Bix 
Beiderbecke — the immortal “Young 
Man with a Horn.” Bix had beautiful 
tone and a driving style that made him 
worth his weight in nylons to a band. 
He was way ahead of his time. He was 
playing mature jazz while his brother 


~ jazz men were still hacking away in the 


corn fields. 

This is wonderfully illustratéd in a 
corny ragtime record which Bix made 
with a pick-up band. The disc starts 
out weedily on a ragtime tune and 
doesn’t improve as it goes along. If any- 
thing, it gets worse. It is all very thin 
and tinny until the very end. Then, out 
of nowhere, rips Bix’s cornet — as if in 
angry protest. He tears into the nun- 
ber, picks it up by the shoe-laces and 
drives the boys home with some terrific 
blowing. 

You don’t hear this sort of inspired 
playing in the name bands. Neverthe- 
less, the big bands are helping spread 
the gospel of jazz. There are some great 
individuals in these outfits who give 
listeners a taste of the real stuff. 
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“TOURISTS* in our 


western wonderland 


Southern Pacific is host to thousands 
of men in uniform now “visiting” the 
West for the first time. Some had never 
been aboard a train till war came. 


These sturdy youngsters with faces 
pressed against our train windows— 
will they want to travel in our western 
country again after the war? 


Now THESE YOUNG MEN are riding 
along the bayous and cypress glades 
of Louisiana and across the great 
sweep of Texas and Arizona on our 
Sunset route... 


Or down through the Middlewest and 


along the old Long Horn Trail on our _ 


Golden State route from Chicago to El 
Paso... across the colorful Southwest 
with its deserts, buttes and mesas.. 


Or on our Overland route they follow 
the historic path of the Forty-Niners 
over the High Sierra and down through 
the old gold workings to San Fran- 
cisco. Or climb the Cascades and the 
Siskiyous on our Shasta route, past 
mountain lakes and forests of the 
Pacific Northwest. They are seeing new 
horizons of their America. 


AMONG THOSE WHO KNOw these war- 
time tourists best are our “train riders” 
—the S.P. passenger representatives 
who act as liaison officers between the 
military and the railroad. The train 


riders tell us these boys are absorbed ' 


in what they see and surprised by the 
great distances. 


“Gee, what a big country!” ... “Think 
T’ll come back some day and fish that 
stream!”... “What crops do they 
raise here?” .. . “Swell country, huh? 
I sure would like to look around out 
here again when this is over!” . . “My, 
this is a pretty place”—and then with 
constant loyalty—“but you ought to 
see my home town!” 


Yes, we think many of these service 
men now sampling the West will come 
back in peacetime. Then they'll see 
Yosemite and Lake Tahoe, Carlsbad 
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Buy War Bonds! 


Caverns, our giant Redwoods, Crater 
Lake, and other famous attractions. 


WHAT THESE TRAVELERS think inter- 
ests us as railroaders, as westerners, 
and as fathers with sons in the service. 


Right now we of the railroad are doing 
our best to handle a very heavy traffic 
load, to keep the war trains rolling, 
and to provide the best transportation 
possible during wartime. 

Until this war is won it’s up to each of 
us to give our armed forces the kind of 
backing that will assure the greatest 
number coming back safely! 


We look forward to the day when we 
can serve these men again, and in bet- 
ter fashion. After the war we will be 
able to provide service not only better 
than the wartime variety, but improved 
beyond previous peacetime standards. 


S-P 


The friendly 
Southern Pacific 


HeapquartTers: San Francisco 


One of America’s railroads— 


ALL united for Victory! 





Radio News and-Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


MODERN MIRACLE 

To most of us radio will always be a 
modern miracle. How a program gets 
from a local studio to our living room 
is amazing enough. But when you hear 
a voice saying, “This is London” or 
“This is Ankara,” it’s almost unbeliey- 
able. 

Picking up distant poirits by radio is 
very much like putting in a trans- 
Atlantic telephone call. The commenta- 
tor overseas is notified a week before by 
radiogram that he will go on the air. 
Then on the appointed day about fif- 
teen minutes before air time, contact is 
established by means of shortwave be- 
tween the overseas studio and the net- 
work studio in this country, The an- 
nouncers chat back and forth via short- 
wave to make sure the signal is coming 
through strong enough to be heard. Of 
course, network listeners in this country 


can’t overhear any of this preliminary 


conversation because they are not tuned 


te the-particular shortwave carrying the 
message. But at the appointed minute, 
the network engineer pushes a button 
and you hear the familiar greeting, 
“Hello, America! This is London.” It’s 
like placing a telephone before a mike; 
what was merely a private conversation 
becomes a network broadcast through 
the magic of radio. 


ENTERTAINMENT PLUS 


The name Corwin is to radio what 
sterling is to silver. It means highest 

ality. If you don’t know Norman 
Cochin, get acquainted Tuesday nights 
at 10 p.m. (E.W.T.) over Columbia. 
His dramas will hold you spellbound, 
but more important, they will challenge 
you to think about many questions that 
you will have to solve in the better 
world of tomorrow. 


NOTHING BUT THE TOOTH 


Quiz Kid Joel Kupperman was hav- 
ing tooth trouble when he appeared on 
a recent Fred Allen broadcast. When 
the comedian discovered that the seven- 
year-old was about to lose a molar, he 
put in a bid for the trophy. Obligingly, 
the young quiz expert sent him the 


tooth when it came out. Now Fred 
Allen says if he can get another one 
to match it, he'll have a pair of book. 
ends that will make the Elks jealous! 


QUESTION BOX 

Q. How is the Quiz Kids program pro- 
duced? Is it rehearsed? Elizabeth Knowles, 
Troy, N. Y. 

A. The Quiz Kids program originates in 
Chicago. It is not rehearsed, except for the 
timing of commercials. The Kids do not 
know what questions will be asked, al- 
though if there is an “expert” on mathe- 
matics or nature study, there are sure to 
be questions on those topics. 

Q. After I finish high school, where 
could I get training in script writing? 
Where could I find a position as script 
writer? Ada Surprenant, Troy, N. Y. 

A. A number of colleges, like Columbia 
and New York University, have radio writ- 
ing courses. I plan to offer such a course 
next fall in the School of Education of 
New York University. As for a job, try to 
get some experience at sore local station. 

* 


Ouch! 
“There is no need to shout,” said the 


dental officer. “I haven’t even touched 


your tooth.” 
“No,” said the rookie, “but you're 
stepping on my‘corn.” 
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When he stood up he hesitated again. times in a kind of stupor. The nights of 


ie GOING TO RUN Once, he had lost a shoe in a race and little or fitful sleep, the days of too 
f book. ALL NIGHT had finished the race, but the cinders little food and water, were beginning 
hadn’t been very good for his bare feet. to affect him now, and he began to take 


ous! 
The road here was bad, but princi- refuge from exhaustion and pain in 


\Caneowied) pally what he feared was stepping on something at times close to unconscious- 





am pro- on it, and the slightly more resilient one of the scorpions that they saw every ness. 

nowles, quality of it would keep him from hav- day. He wondered if they were out by Twice he passed tanks not far from 
ing shin-splints tomorrow. He thought night — and then he began to run again. the road, their crews sleeping, he him- 

ae with irony —a new emotion for him — Without knowing it, he moved at (Continued on page 46) 

om ee that it was of no importance whether 

ed, al- he had the little pains along the shin 

mathe- from bruising or pulling the tendons 

sure to there that held the muscle to the bone. 
Certainly he would run no more tomor- 

where row, come what might; indeed, there 

yriting? might not even be a tomorrow. 

, oe This started him thinking of what 

lumbia he called fear — because so many things 

wit. were called fear — but what was really 

faenied an ennui, a saturation in himself of hav- 

ion of ing for so many years done things to 

try to no purpose. He wondered if this, too, 

tation. would be to no purpose; if some burial 


detail, an indefinite number of days 
from now, would find his shapeless and 
twisted body some place along this 


id the road. 

iched Then came the thought, also new to 
him, that it would be worse to get to 

you're where he was going and not be be- 


lieved. There was nothing he could 
think of to do about that though, so 
he stopped thinking of it. Like most 
Scandinavians, he -was a fatdlist, and 
the war had not helped him to over- 
come that. 

He was running faster, now; too tast, 
he thought. He was breathing rather 
hard. It was rather early to be breath- 
ing so hard; but he knew that would 





HE’S LEARNING TO TALK JAPANESE 





pass soon, and the thing called second 
wind would come to him. He slack- 
ened his pace a little, feeling more, as 
he did so, the weight of the shoes and 
trying to reject the thought that was 
starting to come in him, before it took 
too much form; trying not to think of it. 

He began to think of the enemy and 
where the enemy might be; all around 


him, to be sure, but probably not too _ 


near the road, because, by night, planes 
could see a road. Still, there might al- 
ways be patrols that would know a man 
running steadily by night was a strange 
and perhaps a fearful thing. Still, they 
might never see him; only hear him and 
the pounding of his feet on the road. 
So, deviously, his mind came back to 
the thought he knew he had been try- 
ing to avoid, and now he could not 
avoid it any longer: there was only one 
thing to do, take the G. I. shoes off and 
run without them. : 

He slowed down gradually until he 
was walking and then he walked per- 
haps thirty yards before he stopped. 
Then he sat on the ground and took 
his shoes off. 


a 





Hearing his own voice helps him to master foreign 
languages. faster. That’s why the Army is using the 
“Mirrophone” in speech training — it makes a record on 
a magnetic tape, and plays it back as many times as needed. 


‘ The record can be erased and new recordings made on the 


same tape over and over again. 


So vital is voice communication in the split-seconds 
of aerial combat that “Mirrophones” are on our aircraft 
carriers —to help Navy fliers improve their crisp, clear 
speech. 

Designed by Bell Telephone Laboratories for training 
operators, and built by Western Electric, this is one of 
many peacetime developments now playing an important 
communications role with our armed forces. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM & 
f 
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HELP THE WAR BY MAKING ONLY ESSENTIAL CALLS 
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self not knowing he passed them. Like 
a dun ghost, he drifted with the short, 
more or less effortless stride he had de- 
veloped over the long years of compe- 
tition and training. These little spells 
of semiconsciousness could no longer 
occur, though; effort was too much to 
permit them, too sustained and by now 
even terrible. So that his senses became 
acute again, his thoughts long-ranging, 
sharp and filled with color. It was per- 
haps this return to full and acute con- 
sciousness, induced by pain, that saved 
him. 

Some place there was sound and 
some place a dull shouting. He could 
not tell for a moment whether they 
were in his thoughts or in the reality of 
the night all arounc him. Then there 
came the sound, now long familiar to 
him, but still terrible, of an automatic 
rifle coughing in the night. 


Tue firing came again, a little farther 
away, but not near him. He neither 
heard nor felt bullets. With one of those 
sudden lifts of speed — but unconscious 
and desperate now — with which a dis- 
tance runner sometimes tries to break 
the hearts of his opponents in the mid- 
dle of the race, Nilson suddenly started 
to sprint. 

The road ran downhill here, and now 
through the warm, dark night, the lit- 
tle man cut loose, letting his feet shoot 
out ahead of him, carrying his legs with 
the curious sort of controlled abandon 
of the cross-country runner going down- 
hill. 

He ran with an almost incredible lack 
of sound, although he was not aware 
of this. The shouting and the sound of 
guns continued behind him. With a 
faint pleasure, he realized that it must 
have been his passing that had alarmed 
the enemy. 

There was, then, a sense of other- 
worldliness about him as he moved in 
the night. It made him aware of the 
strangeness of what he was trying to 
do. Perhaps it was this, perhaps only 
the adrenalin further secreted in his 
body by sudden fear when the shots 
sounded — but he found a new strength 
in his body; the legs, the rhythmically 
moving arms recovered the thing of 
which, in his boyhood, he and the 
others trying to be runners had made a 
fetish — the thing called form. 

So, going downhill now, the enemy 
all around him, he experienced a sense 
of power, almost as though he were in- 
visible, almost as though he were fleeter 
and stronger than anything that could 
seek to kill or hinder him. 

Sweat bathed him, so that he glis- 
tened as though oiled, and there was a 
slight froth at his lips. 

The road leveled under him, ran flat 


tor perhaps a quarter-mile, then began 
to mount again. He was aware of this 
change only gradually. The change he 
was first aware of was in himself, first 
the mind, then the body. The sense 
of power or superhuman ability was 
gone, almost abruptly; then his lungs 
began to hurt badly, and the cords in 
hie neck. He was, he suddenly realized, 
nothing special; he was Pete Wilson 
from Brooklyn, and he was bushed, he 
was just about done. 

He shook his head, not unlike an ani- 
mal trapped and bewildered. The de- 
sire, the need to stop was extraordi- 
narily strong in him. He tried an old 
trick, for which he had no name: he 
tried to analyze his pain, knowing that 
this sometimes made it disappear. 
There was the pain in the lungs, in the 
throat, in the muscles of the eyes, but 
not yet where his arms went into the 
shoulders, not yet just above the knees 
where the thigh muscles overlapped. 

His stride had shortened — as it must, 
uphill — his body leaned forward. He 
had not been above quitting in a few 
races in his life, when he was hopelessly 
outdistanced, when he had not been 
trained right, when he had not had 
enough rest the previous week to make 
him strong. 

It seemed to him that he had never 
been so exhausted as now, and his mind 
sought for excuses to stop. Oddest and 
first, there came to him the thought that 
if he only knew how long he had run, 
he might endure it. Twenty-six miles, 
885 yards — that was the distance of 
the Marathon, and in Boston, in To- 
ronto, you always knew to within a few 
hundred yards how far you had come, 
how far you had to go. But now, no 
one knew or hdd known, not within 
four or five miles. The enemy was in 
the hills, and the hills were al] around 
the lieutenant colonel and his men, and 
beyond the hills that held the enemy 
were more of your own men, some 
place. So late, oh, so very late in. his 
life he learned that it is important to all 
men in their various endurings to see 
an end, to know a little bit-about how 
far off an end is. 

He was closer to being blind than he 
knew. He had started to deviate from 
a straight line, veering slightly from 
side to side. Although he did not know 
it, he was beyond the enemy, and all 
he had to combat was himself. 

Some sort of anger formed in him: 
he could not tell its nature or its ob- 
ject. He realized it might even be at 
himself; then, that it was at himself. 
He must have been crazy, he thought; 
he supposed that, all his life, his efforts 
had been directed obscurely and even 
deviously toward trying to achieve a 
sense of usefulness, corrupted some- 


times into what was often called a ¢nse 
of glory. And now that he was close 
to it, he had almost rejected it. 

Whi the change in him had occurred, 
the sudden insight, he might never 
know. He was on top of a hill, though, 
and looking down into a plain full of 
great shadows, and there was a paleness 
in the sky over the shadows. He was 
on top of this hill, but whether he was 
running or standing still, he might also 
never know, for it was just as great an 
effort to stand as to run. 

He began to move downhill again, 
but still veering from side to side. He 
sensed, if he did not see, that there 
were no more hills beyond and he 
knew that his own people must be 
somewhere near, perhaps at the bot- 
tom of the hill he was now descending. 

As he staggered, half-blind in the 
half-light, to the foot of the hill, he 
thought of the Athenian runner finish- 
ing the first Marathon and, as he col- 
lapsed, crying, “Rejoice, we conquer!” 
Nilson realized only now how much 
that image, those Words had been with 
him, influencing him all his life. They 
heartened him now, sealed the sense of 
meaning in him. . 


A SENTRY challenged him as the road 
leveled out into the plains, and Nilson, 


“not knowing the password, figured that 


this was the place, if there ever was a 
place, for him to collapse. Pheidippi- 
des, finishing the first Marathon, had 
cried, “Rejoice, we conquer!” but Pete 
Nilson, thinking this, and finishing his 
own run, only said in a kind of prayer, 
“Hey, buddy, dom’t shoot,” and knelt 
and quietly fell forward in the dust. 

He didn’t remember exactly what he 

said to them, but they took him with 
surprising quickness to another lieuten- 
ant colonel. And the miracle was not 
done yet. He could not believe it then; 
all the rest of his life, he could hardly 
believe it. They believed him: they 
believed him, and some place about him 
as he sat stupefied on a canvas stool in 
a tent, he heard all around him, in the 
first light, the sound of armor beginning 
to move, the clank and roar of the 
tanks. 
A staff sergeant tried to explain to 
him. “Look,” the sergeant said, “no- 
body comes down here in the shape 
you're in to lie to somebody else. You 
see?” Especially the feet, the sergeant 
thought. 

But all Nilson did was sit on the 
canvas stool and stare. 

“Look,” the sergeant said again, 
“you'll get something big for this. Don’t 
you catch?” 

Nilson stared right at him. He was 
beginning to catch, but it would be a 
long time, if ever, before he could make 
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anyone understand. The big thing, the 
most important thing in his life, was 
that he had come down here, without 
credentials df any sort, and they had 
believed him. The citation, the medal, 
nothing was ever going to mean that 
much. 

“Look,” the sergeant said. “They're 
getting you a doctor. You want any- 
thing now, though? Coffee or some- 
thing?” Don’t the guy know about his 
feet, he thought. 

The little froth at his lips still, Nil- 
son shook his head slightly. He looked 
like a madman, and the sergeant 
thought that maybe he was mad. But 
all Nilson was doing was sitting there 
listening to the roar — the clamor that 
was the sound of salvation for a lot of 
men who couldn’t hear it, yet — and 
thinking that he, Pete Nilson. had ac- 
tually set it in motion. He didn’t want 
anything right now, only ¢ sit there 
and listen. 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
and Collier's. 
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There’s a glad day coming—when Jim will trade his 
landing barge for a putt-putt on Hinkley’s pond. Instead 
of a platoon of grimy G. I. Joes, he'll have with him 
the sweetest, swellest girl in Smithville. 


When that day comes, Greyhound will have a share in 
Jim’s happiness. Maybe a Super-Coach will take him 
from his debarkation port right to the front steps of 
his home. It will help him revisit the woods, the moun- 
tains and the fishing spots he haunted before Pearl 
Harbor. It may well carry him on that proud excursion 
when the girl who waited becomes Mrs. Jim. And, as 
always, Greyhound fares will fit even the slim funds 
of a home-coming buck private. 


GREYHOUND =} 


But business comes before pleasure . . . Greyhound, 
like Jim, has a tremendous job to finish. While Jim is 
knee-deep in Europe’s-mud or Pacific jungle slime, the 
transportation of manpower at home must proceed on 
a scale never equalled in history. In this task Greyhound 
takes ¢ major and irreplaceable part. 


Good luck as you scramble down the landing nets, Jim! 
May God go with you through the breakers, over the 
shell-swept beaches and up the flaming hills. If we 
at home do our jobs one-tenth as well as you are 
doing yours, there’s little to fear for the future. 
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